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‘Hey... You Teacher’s Pet !’’ 


pAsing a group of youngsters on their way to school the other 
day we heard an old familiar cry: “Hey . . . you teacher’s pet!” 


There was nothing new or different about the incident. It is 
something that happens probably every day in every town in the 
United States; and probably has been happening every day for fifty 
or even a hundred years. 

“Teacher's pet” is one of the “name-calling” taunts we learn 
early in life. It’s a childish expression. We smile when we hear it. 
We know the youngsters who use it will grow up and learn how 
childish they were when they did it. 

_ All “name-calling” is childish, but it does not stop after child- 
hood. It gets worse. It is used by adults, even by prominent men 
and women who are well-educated and should know better. We 
hear it on the radio, we see it in the newspapers, it repeatedly enters 
into friendly arguments. But no matter who “calls names,” it is still 
childish. It is never logical, nor intelligent. 

‘Let’s analyze the early childhood taunt of “teacher's pet.” It’s 
typical of almost all “name-calling.” The youngster who is called a 
“teacher's pet” is likely one who takes his school work seriously. 
He probably has done his homework. He pays attention to instruc- 
tions. He knows what the assignment is for the day. 

The attack on the “teacher’s pet” is usually led by youngsters 
who are too lazy to do their own work. They hope to distract atten- 
tion from their own faults, or incompetence, by pointing a finger of 
scorn at the serious student. They are trying to excuse themselves 
for their own lack of self-discipline by calling others “teachers’ pets.” 
They use an unpleasant name because it pins an unpopular label 
on the victim. The “name-callers” may not know this is the reason 
for their actions. But it is. 

The next time you hear any “name-calling” (and the next time 
you yourself are tempted to “name-call”) stop for a moment and 
reflect. You will have many opportunities. For “name-calling” is a 
rather common practice. It is used by many politicians in attacking 
their opponents; sometimes it is used by officials of one country 
against those of another country; it is used by many business men 
against labor leaders, by many labor leaders against business men, 
by workers against fellow workers, by salesmen against competitors, 
and even by hi-schoolers against fellow-students. 

When you stop for a moment and reflect on the names you hear 
people calling each other, you will be surprised at how quickly you 
learn that “name-calling” is childish and unintelligent. You will dis- 
cover that the name the “name-caller” uses is always one that arouses 
an unpleasant reaction inside your mind or your heart. The name is 
something unpopular with most people, something they dislike. 
That’s why the “name-caller” uses it. That’s why you must be on 
guard when you hear “name-calling.” 

Make a list of the names you hear “name-callers” use. Remem- 
ber them. Avoid using them. And beware of “name-callers.” If 
enough of us get wise to them, the “name-callers” will lose their 
effectiveness. Perhaps then they will try to appeal to intelligence, 
instead of to prejudice. That would be a fine thing! 


OUR FRONT COVER: Our cover girl this page 37. Loretta is shown working on the 
week is Loretta Cramer, junior at Toms store window display which her team con- 
River (N. J.) High School. She is one of ceived for the Hearth and Home Gift Shop. 
the hundred teen-agers who made last Their display won an honorable mention 
year’s Hallowe’en an artistic success in in the contest contedt aie ip: ess ae 
Toms River. The story of their project is on Club, school authorities and local merchants. 
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u lo Say What 
a/ * You Please! 


- and that’s what we mean! This 
letters column, a regular feature in 
Scholastic Magazines, is open to opinion 
on any subject and criticism of any 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We want to 
know what’s on your mind. Other read- 
ers do, too. Address Letters Editors, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y.— The Editors. 


In “Here and There” (Sept. 23rd 
issue) you mentioned F, C. Bishop’s 
suggestion to the World Air-Age Educa- 
tion Congress that schools take their 
students on worldwide trips as an in- 
vestment in peace. A swell idea but, as 
my Dad says, who’s gonna pay for it? 

I can’t answer that. But couldn't 
there be exchange scholarships like those 
available to college students? Think of 
the world understanding that would be 
gained if selected senior high school 
students could spend their junior or 
senior year in another country, while 
foreign students studied here. 

The scholarships I’m suggesting could 
be awarded to the students who had 
proved themselves most alert and able 
to profit by a year of studying abroad. 

C. M., Chicago, Illinois 


We'd like to hear more student opin- 
ions on this idea of “exchange scholar- 
ships.” In 1945 the Institute of Student 
Opinion, sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines, asked more than _ 55,000 high 
school ~ students which country they 
would choose if they could have travel 
or exchange scholarships after high 
schoo] graduation. Twenty-one per cent 
chose a South American country. Next 
highest in the students’ choices were 
France, Great Britain, and Germany. 


Could you send me information on 
the formation of Charm Clubs? We are 
interested in forming one for our girls. 

Sister Mary Frederika 
Catholic Central H. S., Troy, N. Y. 


Most of the Charm (or Personality) 
Clubs we know about have been formed 
under the guidance of some interested 
faculty member. One of the most suc- 
cessful personality clubs we know of is 
at Eastern District High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Mrs. Harriet Zucker is the 
faculty member in charge and she has 
been very kind, on several occasions, to 
advise teachers in other schools. An ar- 
ticle by Mrs, Zucker on the E. D. H. S. 
personality club will appear in the De- 


cember 9th issue of Scholastic Teacher. - 
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Recent election results show 


Europe to be a healthy pink — not red 


y=) 
] 
“Wy, 


IS EUROPE 


NY, 


GOING 


“war propheteers” —the prophets of doom who pre- 

dicted a Communist Europe. Gazing with rose-tinted 
glasses into cloudy crystal balls, these seers literally saw Red. 
They misread the writing on the shattered walls of a war- 
ravaged Europe, and breathlessly pounded out stories of 
Europe’s r-r-red revolution. Leading publications ran articles 
by returning American correspondents under titles such as 
COMMUNISTS RIDE EUROPE’S WAVES, EUROPE 
SWINGS LEFT, etc. But the political “doctors” apparently 
misjudged the symptoms of an ailing Europe, and failed in 
their diagnosis. 

Today, seventeen months after V-E Day, the complexion 
of Europe is a glowing pink — by no means red. 

Europe is still the “sick man” of the world. But there is 
no longer any need to speculate about its “recovery.” We 
can read it in the “temperature charts” — the election re- 
sults in the European countries where a free vote has been 
taken since the continent’s liberation. 

But this does not include the countries within the Soviet 
orbit — Albania; Bulgaria, Poland, Romania, Yugoslavia, etc. 
The “elections” held in those countries can hardly be termed, 
in the words of the Yalta Declaration, as “free and unfet- 
tered” by accepted Western standards, Communism has tri- 
umphed in the Soviet satellite states but — many ask — was 
it a “triumph” by force of arms (the presence of Red Army 
troops, the Soviet secret police) or by free conviction? Until 
truly democratic elections are possible behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, judgment must be reserved on the political temper of 
the peoples in those lands. 

The first national election in Europe after the defeat of 
the Nazis took place in Britain on July 5, 1945. The final 
score is well-remembered. The British Labor party was 


T greatest “casualties” of World War II were the 
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Rube Goldberg in The New York Sun 






COMMUNIST? 


voted into office by overwhelming odds. The Laborites won 
390 seats as against 163 held in the last Parliament. The 
Conservatives were cut to 195 seats from 358, and the 
Liberals sustained a drop from 18 to 12 seats. Out of a total 
of 640 seats, the Communists won only two. 


How Socialists Differ from Communists 


To get the full meaning of that election, let us examine 
the points on which the Laborites differ from the Commu- 
nists. Strictly speaking, the two are not even brothers under 
the skin. As Dr. Harold J. Laski, member of the National 
Executive Council of the British Labor party, pointed out, 
his party “is built upon a faith in democratic socialism. It 
seeks, therefore, by constitutional means to transform Great 
Britain into a Socialist Commonwealth.” He defined social- 
ism as public ownership of the means of production, 

The British Labor party, Dr. Laski continues, “holds 
firmly to its faith in democracy and therefore to constitu- 
tional procedure. That is why also it has for twenty years 


- excluded members of the Communist party from its ranks.” 


In a word, Laborites (or Socialists), unlike Communists, 
believe that “power ought to be based upon popular consent.” 

This may explain why the British people preferred the 
Laborites to the Communists, but it still leaves unanswered 
why they preferred the Laborites to the Conservatives. 

The election took place after Nazi Germany’s surrender. 
A war-weary nation was looking forward to an era of peace. 
It wanted jobs and better housing and a richer life. Both the 
Conservatives and Labor promised social reforms. But the 
populace voted to try the Labor party. 

It was this desire for a New Deal, economically and 
socially, that was the key to the subsequent elections in the 
rest of Western Europe. As we shall see, the same pattern 
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in the Low Lands, in Scandinavia, and even in occupied 
Austria, Hungary and Germany. 

Next to the British, perhaps the most important European 
elections were those held in France. For many years prior 
to the war France had dominated Europe’s political scene. 
Some of the smaller nations had looked to France for guid- 
ance and leadership. Two general elections have been held 
in France since liberation. The net result was a swing to the 
Left but not to communism, Here are the figures by As- 
sembly seats: 

Oct. 21, 45 June 3, 46 
Elections Elections 


Popular Republican Movement (MRP) 149 161 
Communists 151 145 
Socialists 139 114 


In both elections, the parties of the Left captured about 
75 per cent of the seats in the National Assembly. The heavy 
losers were the right-wing parties. The worst trouncing was 
received by the misnamed Radical Socialist Party — which is 
a conservative organization. For generations prior to World 
War II, it ruled the political roost in France. 


Rise of Popular Republicans in France 


The big surprise in the French elections, however, was 
the skyrocket rise of the young MRP — Popular Republican 
Movement. It was born in the Resistance struggle and in 
its platform combines Christian and Socialist principles. Its 
members are anti-Communist, pro-democratic, and favor 
the nationalization of the basic industries. They differ from 
the Socialists in their insistence on material support of 
Catholic schools by the State and in their close alliance 
with the Church. Their leader is the Provisional President, 
Georges Bidault. 

The MRP is now the strongest party in France. Together 
with the Socialists, it controls about 50 per cent of the total 
vote. The Communist strength wavers somewhere around 
25 per cent. This is the peak attained by the Reds in any 
country outside the Soviet orbit. 


In Italian elections, Christian Democrats, a liberal party similar to MRP in France, won the most votes. 





(with minor variations) was followed in France and Italy, 









Almost exactly the same thing happened in neighboring 
Italy. In the election of June 3, the three top parties were 
the Christian Democrats, who captured 207 seats in the 
Assembly; the Socialists, 115 seats; and the Communists, 
104 seats. In percentage, the Communist strength was 18.9, 
The Christian Democrats are a liberal group with a plat- 
form very much like that of the MRP in France. 

It will save a lot of eyestrain if we omit the elections 
in the other countries. It may be sufficient merely to tabu- 
late the Communist electoral strength by percentages: Fin- 
land, 24%; Hungary, 17%; Belgium, 10.4%; the Netherlands, 
10%; Norway, 8%; Sweden, 6%; and Austria, 3%. The voters 
cast their ballots overwhelmingly for the Socialist or pro- 
Socialist Christian tickets. 


Why Europe Failed to Go Communist 


One need not be a Quiz Kid to conclude from the above 
statistics that the much-heralded Communist revolution in 
Europe turned out to be a dud. Why? 

As Paul Hutchinson points out in Life Magazine, “What 
the masses of Western Europe want is a social order that 
will protect them against both state tyranny and Moscow 
control.” 

Another student of European affairs, William S. Schlamm, 
reaches ‘a similar conclusion in an article in the October 
issue of Fortune. Communism, he writes, “is licked in Eu- 
rope. And the force that licked it is, of course, Soviet Rus- 
sia. In the east the job was done by Russia’s occupation 
armies, In the west by its commandos, the Communist 
parties. A Russian soldier who covets the riches of a Ro- 
manian peasant makes poor propaganda for a regime that 
purportedly has abolished poverty . . . Communism in 
Europe has reached a state where it is still feared but no 
longer seriously discussed.” 

Is Europe going Communist? The answer is a resounding 
NO. But apparently neither is Europe returning to its pre- 
war past. A new “remedy” is being tried for what ails 
Europe. For want of a specific term, it may be called “so- 
cial democracy” —a blending of Christian and Socialist 
principles. 
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Los Angeles Herald-Express 


The Guardian of Our Basic Freedoms 


N October 7, the Supreme Court opened its new term. 
There are a few high spots in their year’s calendar of 
cases to be heard. But three decisions, at the close of 

the last session of the Supreme Court, dramatize the role 
which that body now plays in upholding our civil liberties. 

The first of these decisions outlawed Jim Crowism in inter- 
state bus traffic. The second held that a judge could not 
silence newspaper criticism of his conduct of a case by pun- 
ishing editors for “contempt of court.” The third decided 
that Congress could not deprive a civil servant of his rights 
without giving him a judicial trial. 

The details of these ‘cases need not detain us. The im- 
portant thing is that the Court has once more asserted its 
position as the peculiar defender of the liberties of men in 
our constitutional system. 

We are inclined to think that this is a very familiar and 
even a venerable role. As a matter of historical fact, this 
development is a comparatively recent one. It began in 
the early 1920s. 

To understand this, it is necessary to recall some facts 
about our constitutional system. In the first place, it should 
be noted that the Federal Bill of Rights is a limitation upon 
Congress, not upon the states. It sets up a long list of rights 
— which Congress may not infringe upon. It does not, for 
example, forbid states from infringing upon free speech. In 
the second place, we, must remember that almost every case 
df the violation, or alleged violation, of civil rights has come 
from state legislatures. 

There are few instances in our history in which Congress 
has passed laws impairing freedom of religion or of - 
or of the press. 

How, then, has the Supreme Court managed to establish 
its right to preserve the liberties of men even against state 
action? The. process is natural enough. In 1868, the Four- 
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THE SUPREME COURT 
and the 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


teenth Amendment was added to the Constitution. That 
Amendment provided that “N@ State shall . . . deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law.” This provision made the citizen look to the Federal 
Government for protection against state action. 

But what, after all, was this “liberty” here protected, and 
what was “due process of law.” Not really until about 1922 
did the Court arrive at what now seems the common sense 
solution of the matter. The Court said, in effect, that the 
liberty here protected included all those liberties enumer- 
ated in the original Bill of Rights. Thus the Bill of Rights, 
originally a limitation upon Congress, became a limitation 
upon the states. 

Since the mid-1920s, the Court has acted with increasing 
frequency and effectiveness in this field of civil liberties. 
One state passes a “red flag” law, another a “white primary” 
law, a third a law taxing newspapers out of existence, and 
so forth. Nor do all the cases involve laws, Some of the 
most famous have involved the question of “due process” — 
that is, of a fair trial. Thus a Negro, condemned te death 
by an all-white jury, may plead that he has not had a fair 
trial. If he can make his plea good, he can get a review in 
the Federal Courts. 


Cases Involving Basic Freedoms 


Within recent years the Supreme Court has handed down 
many famous decisions sustaining civil liberties. There was 
the Oregon School Law case, in 1925, where the Court 
nullified a law that closed all private and parochial schools 
and made all children go to public school. There was the 
case of the Louisiana law attempting to fax opposition news- 
papers’ out of existence. There was the Oregon Criminal 
Syndicalism case, where the Court held that peaceable as- 
sembly could not be made a crime. There was the Herndon 
vs. Lowry case, involving the definition of what was a fair 
trial for a Negro, and the similar case of the Scottsboro 
Negro boys. Even more recently there was the Chambers vs. 
Florida case, denouncing the use of the third degree. 

Yet it would be a grave mistake for the American people 
to get into the habit of relying upon their courts for pro- 
tection against oppression in any form. We must learn to 
look to our legislatures for the observation of the Constitu- 
tion. The place to stop bad laws is, after all, where they 
are made. Nor is it a healthy thing in a democracy to de- 
pend upon courts rather than upon our elected representa- 
tives. It is worth remembering that in Britain courts do not 
have the power to declare acts of any legislative body void. 
Yet civil liberties are as safe in Britain as they are here, 
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“CHIEF OF 
U. S.” 

“CHAMBER OPENS CAMPAIGN TO OUST REDS IN 
U. S..POSTS” 

“FIGHT COMMUNISM, GREEN TELLS LABOR” 

“34 CIO CHIEFS JOIN TO BAN COMMUNISTS” 


F.B.I. WARNS OF PLOTS BY REDS IN 


Headlines like these are hitting the front pages of the 
nation’s newspapers with increasing frequency. They are 
signs that a full-scale offensive against the activities of the 
Communist party of the United States is in the making. 
And for once, leaders in Government, business, and labor 
(CIO and AFL alike) seem to be on the same side. 

As we say in the March of Events, “What’s Behind It?” 
Why the united outcry against the Communist pasty? What 
is this party? Who is it? Where is it? 

In a recent column in the Christian Science Monitor, 
Roscoe Drummond explained the wave of anti-Communist 
statements this way: “. . . since the end of the war, the 
true position of the American Communists has come into the 
open only gradually . . . the cumulative effect of their poli- 
cies during the past year has been to show that their first 
loyalty, from which no conflicting loyalty is permitted, is to 
the Soviet Union, not to the nation of their citizenship.” 

This issue of loyalty to the United States has been used 
to attack Communists in this country since the party was 
first formed in 1919, But to find the roots of Communist 
thought in America, we have to go back to the writings of 
Karl Marx, a German who lived in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It was Marx who worked out the theory that all history 
is a history of the struggle between two classes. The work- 


eto — U. S. Communist leaders /( o right): Bella 
Dodd, Israel Amter, Ben Davis, William Foster, Peter 
Cacchione, Eugene Dennis, and Robert Thompson. | 


ers, or class which owns no property, is struggling to the] 
death with the class which does own property. The workers: 
of the world will eventually triumph, Marx predicted. Capi- 
tal and all tools of production would be socialized — owned ~ 
collectively by all the people. : 

Groups in all countries became followers of Marx, or 
Socialists. In the United: States, they formed their own po-} 
litical parties, entered their own candidates in local and 
national elections, 

In Russia, meanwhile, there was a struggle for control, 
ot the Socialist movement. One group favored slow, demo- 
cratic methods to attain its ends. Another advocated violent 
revolution. This last group, headed by Nicolai Lenin, seized? 
power nine months after the Czarist government of Russia 
was overthrown in 1917. 


Split with Soviet Party : 

Inspired by the success of the Leninists (who came to} 
be known as the Russian Communist party), the extremists 
in the American Socialist movement tried to take over the) 
party. Some split off from the party, others were expelled 
in 1919. In the next few years, several Communist parties 
were formed. At least one was always connected with the 
Third International, an organization centered in Moscow, 
which united Communist parties throughout the world. 

Because of their revolutionary ideas, American Commu-; 
nists were kept busy dodging the police. The outcry against 
radicals, which swept America after World War I, was 
played out, however, when the various Communist groups 
united in one party in 1923. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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tytthlidl) PARTY IN AMERICA 


The next year, the Communist party began to take an 
open part in American politics. It entered the presidential 
election in fourteen states. Its candidates — William Z. 
Foster for president, Benjamin Gitlow for vice-president — 
received about 36,000 votes. 

A large part of the Communist following came from 
labor union ranks. And instead of organizing their own 
unions, the Communists preferred to gain converts by join- 
ing existing unions and “boring from within.” 

But the Communists were not able to bore very deeply 
into the labor unions. In 1932, when depression brought 
deep dissatisfaction with the American way of life, the 
Communist presidential candidate polled only 103,000 
votes — about .0026 per cent of all the votes cast. 

Actual membership in the party increased after 1935, 
however, when the Communists suddenly shifted to a new 
Popular Front policy. Alarmed by the spread of fascism, 
the Third International urged the Communists to unite with 
all labor, liberal, and democratic groups in a common fight. 
The Communists in America immediately declared their 


support of the Constitution. In the labor field, their new 
policy was to support the activities of the growing CIO, 
instead of “boring from within.” Now that Communism had 
become “respectable” it began to receive support from many 
intellectuals, society matrons, and college professors. 

Most of these “fellow travelers” made a hasty retreat in 
1939, however, when Stalin signed the famous non-aggres- 
sion treaty with Hitler. Among Communists, the struggie 
against Hitler became an “imperialist war” and Franklin 
Roosevelt became a “warmonger.” For the next two years, 
the Communists were busy fighting the draft, Lend-Lease, 
military appropriations, and other preparedness measures. 


Communist About Face 


And then one day in June, 1941, the party had to do an- 
other flip-flop. Hitler invaded Russia. The “imperialist war” 
became a “war of liberation,” “a workers’ war.” After the 
Communist International was reported dissolved in the 
spring of 1943, Ear] Browder (then head of the party) be- 
came an advocate of free enterprise. “If J. P. Morgan sup- 
ports [the Anglo-Soviet-American] coalition and goes down 
the line for it,” he said, “I as a Communist am prepared to 
clasp his hand, . . .” 

In 1944, the Communists were so eager to work within 
the traditional American system of two political parties and 
free enterprise that they dissolved their party. In its place 
was the Communist Political Association. 

The CPA described itself as a “non-party organization of 
Americans which, basing itself upon the working class. . . 
upholds the Declaration of Independence, the United States 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights, and the achievements of 
American democracy against all the enemies of popular 
liberties.” 

It was hard to distinguish a Communist from a die-hard 
conservative. But not for long. The party members real- 
ized about a year ago that-:they had made a terrible mis- 
take. They “saw the light” after Jacques Duclos, a leading 
French Communist, wrote an article thoroughly denounc- 
ing the American Communist line laid down by Browder. 


About Face Again 

Duclos was right, many of the party members declared. 
At their next convention, the CPA became the Communist 
party again, Browder was replaced as the leader by Foster, 
who had been one of the few to protest against the Browder 
line. Browder was expelled “for betraying the principles of 
Marxian-Leninism and deserting to the side of the class 
enemy — American monopoly capitalism!” The class strug- 
gle was on again. 

Under the new party line, the Communists are defend- 
ing Soviet policy everywhere in the world, and denouncing 
British and American foreign policy where it conflicts with 
Soviet policy. “The danger to world democracy and peace 
comes primarily from the monopolies in the United States,” 
Mr. Foster maintains. 

On the domestic front, the party has urged a speedy de- 
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mobilization of American armed forces, the end of the 
draft, no peacetime military training, and the immediate 
_ sharing of the atomic bomb. Liberals and labor leaders who 

oppose them are called “red-baiters,” “Browderites,” and 
“enemies of the working class.” 


Relation to Russia 


Because of their pro-Soviet policies, the American Com- 
munists have been accused of acting as a “fifth column.” 
They vigorously deny any dictation from Moscow. In an arti- 
cle in Life, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., associate professor of 
history at Harvard, says on this point: 

“The relation of Moscow to the C.P.U.S.A. may be com- 
pared to that of a football coach to his team. The team has 
its quarterback to run it on the field, its set of plays and 
its general instructions. The coach may occasionally send in 
a substitute with new instructions or a new quarterback or 
an entire new team, but he is not likely to be giving play- 
by-play orders.” 

Mr. Foster, the quarterback in this case, does not think 
it at all strange that American Communists should think 
the same way as those in the Soviet Union. He points out 
that “Capitalists all over the world react the same to polit- 
ical and economic questions; Catholics react the same; fas- 
cists react the same; Communists react the same, naturally, 
because they have the same underlying basic principles.” 

The Communists are now making an all-out drive to get 
more Americans to subscribe to the basic principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism-Stalinism. Their goal is to raise their present 
membership, which they claim is 70,000, to 100,000. In 
order to join, you have to be 18 years old, and certified by 
a regular member. An average member contributes about 
$35 a year in dues. Not unlike other political parties, the 










CP is organized into local, county, and state groups. On top 
is a National Committee, ond a National Secretariat of four 
members which sets party policy. In addition to its regular 
members, the party works through secret members and fel- 
low travelers. 

Right now, the Communists are having difficulty pushing 
their membership campaign in labor union ranks. In the past, 
Communists had gained control of or dominated several 
CIO unions. Now they are faced with a growing anti-Com- 
munist sentiment. The CIO Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers, for instance, recently voted to bar 


Communists, Nazis, Fascists, and Ku Klux Klan members. 


from union office. 

Morris Muster resigned as International President of the 
United Furniture Workers, charging that a handful of Com- 
munists had “captured” control of the union. He said, “Com- 
munists are professional politicians first and trade unionists 
incidentally. . . . It is better to rid the labor movement en- 
tirely of these people.” - 

Joseph M. Curran, President of the National Maritime 
Union, and long regarded as a fellow traveler, also broke 
with the Communists in his union. And in New York City, 
thirty-four leaders of CIO unions formed a committee to 
fight for the elimination of Communist influence in the CIO, 
Some observers are predicting a showdown on the issue at 
the CIO’s annual convention to begin November 18. 


Two Points of View and Their. Dangers 


Government officials are very happy about this turn of 
events. Attorney General Tom C, Clark has indicated his 
belief that purging the labor movement of Communists is 
the best way to reduce Communist influence. At the same 
time, various Government agencies are beginning to clean 
house of Communists and fellow travelers. Roscoe Drum- 
mond reports in the Christian Science Monitor that Presi- 
dent Truman has made plans to “create a special executive 
commission to screen disloyal employees, including Com- 
munists, out of Government service.” 

On the other side of the picture, I. F. Stone, writing in 
the newspaper PM, says, “It’s hysterical nonsense to build 
up the Communist party, which can’t elect a dog-catcher 
outside New York City, into Public Enemy No. 1.” 

New York City does not have a Communist dog-catcher, 
but it does have two Communists on the City Council — 
Peter Cacchione from Brooklyn and Benjamin Davis from 
Manhattan’s Harlem section. There has never been a mem- 
ber of Congress elected on the Communist ticket. 

It is obvious, however, that the extent of Communist in- 
filtration can not be judged only by the offices they hold. 
On the other hand, there is the danger of going too far in 
the other direction — identifying every popular, liberal, and 
democratic movement with communism, Mr. Schlesinger 
says that “the Dies-Rankin nonsense [Congressional. com- 
mittees on un-American activities] has hopelessly obscured 
the problem of Communists in government . . . by smearing 
so many non-Communist liberals as Communist. . . .” 

There is no law which makes membership in the Com- 
munist party a crime in itself. Espionage would be a dif- 
ferent matter. If there is any such threat, Mr. Schlesinger 
gives this advice: “ 


competent hands of the FBI.” 
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. it cannot be solved by witch hunts — 
or by un-American committees, It can safely be left to the 
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In its ceaseless fight against counterfeiters, the 
U. S. Secret Service has one goal firmly in mind. 
It is out to see that Uncle Sam keeps his monopoly 
on making our money. Competition is definitely 
discouraged — to the tune of a possible 15-year prison term. 

The criminals who try to make crime pay by making and 
passing counterfeit coins or bills (“funny money”) are, in 
the language of the underworld, the men who “pass the 
queer.” Tracking them down is the Secret Service, one of 
the Treasury Department’s five law-enforcement agencies. 
And the Service’s strongest, ablest helpers are high school 
students. Because of the “Know Your Money” campaign, 
sponsored by the Secret Service, thousands of teen-agers 
can spot a bogus bill as readily as they can spot a sour note 
in To Each His Own. 

When it was established during the Civil War, the U. S. 
Secret Service was given the job of detecting and arresting 
counterfeiters and forgers. In recent years, counterfeiters of 
ration stamps have provided an additional job. 

Today the Service is working overtime to catch those who 
forge endorséments on Government checks. With mailboxes 
full of Army mustering-out pay checks and terminal leave 
checks, forgery has reached alarming proportions. The Secret 
Service urges merchants, banks, and private citizens to 
“Know Your Endorser.” 

Secret Service headquarters in the Treasury Department 
Building in Washington directs the anti-counterfeit work of 
51 district offices throughout the country. Behind locked 
doors of the Washington office is a huge card-index file. In it 
are descriptions of every variety of counterfeit bill which has 
appeared since our paper currency was changed to its pres- 
ent size in 1929. 





International News Photos 


Students see actual examples of fake money, learn 
Secret Service techniques for “spotting the queer.” 





With Its Nerve Center in 
Washington, U. S. Secret Service Fights the 
Counterfeiters Who “Pass the Queer’ 





How to KNOW YOUR MONEY 


1. Compare a suspected bill with a genuine one. 
And look for these features. ‘Counterfeits may be de- 
tected by any of the following irregularities: 

Portrait in center: dull, smudgy, unnaturally 
white. Colored seal: saw-tooth points uneven, 
broken off. Serial numbers: poorly printed, badly 
spaced, uneven. Paper: silk threads imitated by ink 
lines. 

2. Counterfeit coins are greasy, do not ring when 
dropped on a hard surface, have uneven or crooked 
corrugated outer edges. Outer edges can be cut with 
a knife. 

Write the U. S. Secret Service at its nearest branch 
office or in Washington, D. C. The Service will gladly 
supply you with its Know Your Money booklet. 











Last month a Secret Service agent was credited with 
smashing a counterfeiting ring and recovering the largest 
haul of bogus money in ten years. He had been brought 
from the West to New York, where he was unknown, so 
that the counterfeiters would not spot him as an agent. He 
gained the confidence of the New York-New Jersey gang. 
As he was clinching a deal to buy some of the “funny 
money” from two of the gang, Secret Service agents closed 
on the other counterfeiters and on their printing plant. 

When Frank J. Wilson, soon to retire, became Secret 
Service Chief in 1937, counterfeiting had reached a high 
water mark. An average of $771,000 in “funny money” was 
being recovered by the Service annually. Chief Wilson in- 
augurated the “Know Your Money” campaign to alert the 
public to counterfeiters. High school students throughout 
the country were taught to recognize counterfeit money. 

Last year only $60,000 in counterfeit money was found 
by Secret Service agents. The Service’s Crime Prevention 
Through Education program has helped to reduce counter- 
feiting in the United States by 97 per cent in eight years! 

Counterfeiters today find it impossible to imitate exactly 
the exquisite, painstaking engraving used on our currency 
by the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. But the passers 
of “funny money” did not always have such trouble? During 
the Revolutionary War the British used counterfeit notes to 
ruin the faith of our early settlers in their Continental cur- 
rency. The colonies become so flooded with this colonial 
“funny money” that the expression, “Not worth a Conti- 
nental,”. became part ot our language. 

Criminals will always be tempted to cash in on Uncle 
Sam’s cash, but you can be sure that the Secret Service 
will be on the job, making their attempts thoroughly un- 
profitable. 








STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in SCHOLASTIC 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition 


1. “FUNNY MONEY” 


A ceaseless fight against counter- 
feiters is waged by the Secret Service. 
Can you answer the following ques- 
tions about its activities? Each counts 6. 
Total 36. 


1. What is the slogan of the Secret 
Service campaign in the schools? 





2. What, in the language of the un- 
derworld, are the men called who print 
bogus money? 





3. Against what type of forgeries is 
the Secret Service waging its present 
campaign? 





4. Who inaugurated the school cam- 
paign to detect bogus money? 





5. What phrase was added to our 
language by the currency of the Revo- 
lution? 





6. What besides being dull and 
smudgy “gives away” the portrait in the 
center of a counterfeit bill? 





My Score 


ll. THE SUPREME COURT 


Some of the following statements are 
true, some false. Place T or F in the 
parentheses. Each counts 2. Total 20. 

1. The Federal Bill of Rights is a 
limitation upon the States. (_ ) 

2. Civil Liberties as an active. con- 


cern of the Court began in the early 
1920s. ( ) 

3. Jim Crowism i: now legal in inter- 
state bus traffic. (_ ) 

4. The Fourteenth Amendment was 
added to the Constitution in 1933. (_ ) 

5. In 1925 the Court ordered Ore- 
gon to close all private and parochial 
schools and made all children in that 
state attend public schools. (_ ) 

6. Justice Black sent down a famous 
opinion in the Scottsboro Trials. (_ ) 

7. The place to stop bad laws from 
being made is in the Supreme 
Court. ( ) 

8. The British courts cannot declare 
acts of any legislative body void. (_ ) 

9. Congress may not infringe on 
State’s rights under the Federal Bill of 
Rights. (_ ) 

10. The Supreme Court upheld the 
vote of Congress in the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts. (_ ) 


My Score 
ill. EUROPE GOING COMMUNIST? 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following statements. Each 
counts 6. Total 24. 


1. The leading party in France is the: 
(a) Socialist (c) Communist 
(b) Popular (d) Radical Social- 
Republican ee 
Movement 


2. The Christian Democrats in Italy 
are not unlike France’s: . 


(a) MRP (c) Girondists 
(b) Communist (d) Jacobins 


3. The Russians were victorious at 
the polls in: 
(a) Germany (b) Finland 
(b) Norway (d) Poland 


4. England clocked up a victory for: 
(a) Liberal (c) Labor Party 
Party (d) Communist 
(b) Conserva- Party 


tives 
My Score 


IV. THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN 
AMERICA 


Match the descriptions in the right- 
hand column with the names in the left 
and place the proper numbers in the 
parentheses. Each counts 2. Total 20. 


) a French Com- 
munist 

) Head of the 
F.B.I. 

( ) Pres. Natl. Mar- 
itime Union 

) grandfather of 
Communist 
philosophy 

) Communist 
member —N. Y. 
City Council 

) Communist 
candidate for 
President (1932) 

(_ ) 1st leader of 

Russian Com- 

munist Party 

Head of C.I.O. 

Former Pres. of 

United Furni- 

ture Workers 

Chairman of 

American Com- 

munist Party 


1. Joseph Curran ( 
2. Nicolai Lenin ( 


8. William Z. 
Foster ( 


. Jacques 
Duclos 


. Philip Murray 


. Karl Marx 


. Morris Muster 


. Benjamin 
Davis 


. J. Edgar 
Hoover 


. Earl Browder 


My Score 
Total Score 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


Cities of America 


How is your knowledge when it 
comes to important cities in your coun- 
try which, although not among the 
four or five largest, play an important 
part in the welfare of us all? Can you 
name them from descriptions below? 


1. It stands at the head of the Great 
Lakes servicing the vast iron ore de- 
posits to the north. 

2. Situated a mile above sea level, it 
is the cultural center of the Rocky 





Mountain region. 

8. A great Atlantic Coast shipbuild- 
ing center and terminal for servicemen 
in two wars not far from the first settle- 
ment in the New World. 

4. The largest city between Minne- 
apolis and the Coast; it has become the 
heart of the Inland Empire. ———____ 

5. Where the Wright brothers began 
their airplane experiments, and the 
cer.ter of the “precision industries.” 








6. Although it is inland fifty miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico, ships of all 
nations crowd its harbor. 


SENIOR 


7. City between the Rockies and the 
Pacific founded by the Mormons. 





8. A great railroad center in the 
heart of the wholesale market ‘of 
Nebrask.. 

9. The largest city in Maine and an 
important industrial and retail point. 
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GEORGES BIDAULT 


Acme 


RICHARD C. PATTERSON, Jr. 


Leader of France 


Georges Bidault is only 46, but he is 
one of the important figures in world 
politics. At this critical stage in French 
history, he holds the three most im- 
portant jobs in France at the same 
iime. He is France’s President, Prime 
Minister, and Foreign Minister. In each 
of these jobs he could use the wisdom 
and experience of a Clemenceau. 

As President, Bidault guides a coun- 
try now working out a new constitu- 
tion. As Prime Minister, he leads 
France’s newest and largest political 
party, the Popular Republican party. 
As Foreign Minister, he is the junior 
partner of the Big Four Foreign Min- 
isters, who hold the future of Europe 
in their hands. 

All this for a short, soft-spoken man 
who, seven years ago, was a high school 
history teacher! He was also an editor 
of L’Aube, a Catholic daily newspaper, 
from 1932 to 1939, and became an 
authority on foreign affairs. But he 
shunned party politics, which is so 
much a part of the lives of many French- 
men. 

Captured by the Germans in 1940, he 
escaped and returned to Paris the next 
year, From the day of his return, the 
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ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


former school teacher became Monsieur 
X, the daring organizer of the French 
underground press. The following year, 
behind the disguise of a beard, specta- 
cles and umbrella, he became the 
leader of France’s underground move- 
ment, Elected President by the Con- 
stituent Assembly last June, Georges 
Bidault has now emerged as one of the 
leaders of postwar western Europe. 

France’s President was born in Nor- 
mandy. His mother died when he was 
two years old. At 10, he was packed off 
to a Jesuit School in northern Italy, 
where he preferred reading history and 
the classics to taking part in sports. A 
bachelor until 1945, -Bidault used to 
consider women mere “consumers of 
time.” That was until he met Suzanne 
Borel, the brilliant underground leader, 
who became his wife. 


Envoy in Belgrade 


Although he loves to hunt, there will 
probably be little shooting on the pro- 
gram this fall for Richard C. Patter- 
son, Jr., our Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 
In the past, our stocky, jut-jawed, grey- 
haired Ambassador went hunting with 
Marshal Tito, Premier of Yugoslavia. 
Now, Patterson is putting the pressure 
on his old hunting companion to pay 
for two U: S. Army airplanes shot down 
over Yugoslavia. 

Patterson was born in Omaha, 
Nebraska, 60 years ago. He came to 
Columbia University’s School of Mines 
to earn his mining engineer’s degree. 
He has been traveling almost constantly 
ever since. He fought in Mexico with 
General Pershing as a cavalry private 
in 1916. After World War I, he was on 
hand at the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence, as administrative officer to the 
American delegation. After that, he 






spent five years in 

_ China, then re- 
turned to New 
York City to be- 
come head of the 
city’s prison sys- 
tem. 

Patterson was 
appointed Ambas- 
sador to Yugo- 
slavia in Novem- 
ber, 1944, when 
the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment was still 
in exile in London. 
It is his first diplo- 
matic post, which 
he accepted while 
a director of RKO 

Pictures. In days of slightly less strained 
U. S.-Yugoslav relations, Patterson once 
presented Tito with a gift of a suitably 
engraved American tommy gun. 





Czar of the Movies 


Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association, believes he 
can get more done Fy saying fifty 
words to a man than by writing five 
hundred words for the newspapers. 

Four times president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Johnston 
is now “czar” of the motion picture in- 
dustry, enforcing and directing policy. 

Slim, gray-eyed and nearing 51, Eric 
Johnston has had the type of career 
which his associates, the Hollywood 
movie producers, like to film — the story 
of the poor boy who made good. John- 
ston grew up in Spokane, Washington. 
To help support his family while he was 
in high school, he was school corre- 
spondent for a local newspaper. He left 
college in his senior year to enlist in 
the Marine Corps, where he served as 
an officer, After the war, he went to 
work as a door-to-door vacuum cleaner 
salesman. Eighteen months later, he 
invested his savings to buy out the larg- 
est electrical concern in Spokane. 

He now controls a number of com- 
panies. At the height of postwar labor- 
management difficulties he instituted a 
profit-sharing plan with his employees. 

Johnston’s faith in personal contact 
brought him to the White House for a 
chat with President Roosevelt in 1942. 
This was soon after his election as 
Chamber of Commerce president. His 
visit led to a formal declaration of in- 
dustry-labor cooperation to speed the 
war effort. Sponsored by the State De- 
partment, Johnston toured Latin Amer- 
ica in. 1948, and the next year went on 
an eight-week tour of Russia. 
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Peace Conference Results 


What Happened: “Oh, East is East 
and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet.” Rudyard Kipling died 
many years before the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. But these words of his seemed 
strangely applicable to the Conference. 
In its closing sessions, there was a 
sharp split between the Eastern and 
Western blocs. On every disputed issue, 
all the delegates voted straight down 
this East vs. West line of division. Al- 
though each of the 21 delegations de- 
plored this division in its speeches, 
each supported it by votes. 

No less than 39 ballots were taken 
on the Italian draft treaty. Each ballot 
involved some clause in the treaty. At 
the end, the treaty was approved by a 
vote of 15 to 6,“The 15 votes of the 
Western group were lined up against the 
6 of the Slav group. Both sides main- 
tained their points of view. They hoped 





that some agreement will be reached - 


when the Big Four Council of Foreign 
Ministers meets in New York in Novem- 
ber. It will then draw up the final 
treaty texts based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Paris Peace Conference. 
The dispute was chiefly over (a) the 
Italo-Yugoslav frontier, (b) the statute 
defining Trieste’s administration. 

By the same vote of 15 to 6, the 
Conference also approved the draft of 
the Romanian peace treaty. Included 
in it was the American-proposed clause 
providing for free navigation on the 
Danube and equal commercial oppor- 
tunities in Romania for all the United 
Nations. The Western bloc maintained 
that it should have as much right as 
Russia to trade with Romania. This 
provision was strongly denounced by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, who formally recorded Rus- 
sia’s opposition. He was backed by the 
rest of the Slav bloc. 

What’s Behind It: The Paris Peace 
Conference was only the “dress re- 
hearsal.” The “big show” will be the 
meeting of the Big Four Council of 
Foreign Ministers in New York next 
month. They are the ones who will 
draft the final treaties with Italy, Bul- 
garia, Romania, Hungary and Finland. 
The test of their statesmanship will be 
whether they can rise above regional 
and ideological differences in the inter- 
ests of a lasting peace and world unity. 
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Baruch stated that U. S. still stood firm on 


proposal to destroy its A-bombs only when international control plan worked effectively. 


Constitution for Japan 


What Happened: God-Emperor Hiro- 
hito is stil] Emperor of Japan, but he is 
no longer “God.” He was officially 
stripped of his divinity when the Diet 
(Parliament) approved the new Japa- 
nese Constitution. 

This streamlined charter declares, 
“We do proclaim that sovereignty rests 
in the people.” It reduces the Emperor 
to the status of a “national symbol,” 
virtually without authority. It guaran- 
tees all the freedoms of democracy and, 
for the first time in the history of any 
country, renounces “forever” the main- 
tenance of any armed forces. 

The new Constitution will become the 
law of the land six months after it is 
proclaimed by Hirohito on Nov. 7. 

What’s Behind It: Japan has been — 
at least on paper — transformed from 
a feudal monarchy into an advanced 
democracy. It is one of the rare in- 
stances in history where military defeat 
actually benefitted the defeated. Future 
generations of Japanese will doubtless 
be grateful to the American “conqugr- 
ors” for having liberated their country 
from its worst enemies — the military 
clique. Japan may soon take its place 
among the peaceful, democratic nations. 
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Revolt Flares In Portugal 


What Happened: The shortest “re- 
volt” on record took place in Portugal. 
It Jasted a few hours and involved, ac- 
cording to government sources, less 
than a hundred “rebels.” 

Here is the story as told in a Portu- 
guese government communique. The 
uprising began when a group of non- 
commissioned officers entered a cavalry 
barracks near the city of Oporto, 
“dragged out seventy soldiers,” and 
marched them southward. Subsequent- 
ly, the group was stopped by other sol- 
diers and it surrendered without fight- 
ing. That is all there is to the official 
version which ended, “There is com- 
plete calm throughout Portugal.” 

What’s Behind It: How truly “calm” 
Portugal is, may be debatable. Since 
1933, this country (with a population 
of eight million and an area about the 
size of the state of Maine) has been 
ruled by Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 
Nominally the Premier, he is virtually 
dictator of Portugal. He has organized 
a black-shirted, fascist-saluting “Portu- 
guese Legion.” His government, based 
on the so-called Estado Novo (“New 
State”) constitution, is a corporate, 
semi-fascist regime. 
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Like all totalitarian “leaders,” Sa- 
lazar is opposed to “Western democ- 
racy.” During the Civil War in Spain, 
he openly sided with Franco. In the 
last “elections” in Portugal, on Novem- 
ber 18, 1945, there was no opposition 
ticket. Only 943,724 people registered, 
and of these only 68 per cent voted — 
all for Salazar’s National Union Party. 


Swedish Loan to Russia 


i What Happened: It’s news of the 
man-bites-dog type. Little Sweden 
(population 6,000,000.) has loaned to 
Big Russia (population 200,000,000) 
a billion Swedish kronor. This is $300,- 
000,000 in U. S. money. The amount is 
to be repaid by Russia in 15 years at 
an interest rate of three per cent. With 
this borrowed money, the Russians are 
to buy Swedish goods for the recon- 
struction of Russia’s economy. All this 
is part of the Russian-Swedish trade 
treaty, which was signed this month. 
The treaty also provides for an ex- 
change of goods between the two coun- 


tries, at a nominal value of 100,000,000 
kronor for each party yearly. 


What’s Behind It: Last’ August 29, 
the United States protested to Moscow 
and Stockholm against the proposed 
Swedish loan to Russia. Both Sweden 
and Russia rejected the American pro- 
test, They replied, in effect, that this 
was no concern of ours. 


Werner in Chicago Sun 
OPA officials said that profiteers, out to 
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Meat Back on the Table 


What Happened: President Truman 
lifted all OPA price controls from 
livestock and meat in an effort to 
ease the shortage that had been keeping 
meat from the nation’s dinner tables. 
Meat had been controlled by price ceil- 
ings reimposed on August 20. 

Meat packers did not think that rais- 
ing OPA ceiling prices would remedy 
the shortages. They asked that the 
ceilings on meat prices be- removed al- 
together. Their OPA Beef Industry Ad- 
visory Committee had filed a petition 
with Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson for decontrol of meat 
prices. The Committee claimed that 
there was no shortage of cattle. There- 
fore, under revised OPA regulations, 
the Government had no right to keep 
meat under ceiling prices. The new 
OPA law, signed July 20, gives Secre- 
tary Anderson the right to over-rule 
OPA Administrator Paul Porter on ceil- 


_ing prices on food. 


During the shortage there had been 
charges of an organized “strike” on 
the part of cattle raisers and meat pack- 
ers. After a two-week investigation, the 
Department of Justice reported that it 
could find no evidence of such a con- 
spiracy. The Department said that live- 
stock men were holding meat back for 
“sound economic reasons.” 


Cartoons on Meat Shortage 


There were plenty of cows, but no meat. Even 
during war, we had meat. Where was it now? 
Burck in Buffalo Courier Express 


break OPA, were holding back needed meat. , 
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There had also been charges that 
meat was going into the black market 
or reaching consumers through irregular 
distribution channels. Texas meat pack- 
ers had accused OPA of winking at 
illegitimate packers who were willing 
to buy meat from black market cattle 
raisers. 

What’s Behind It: In the month pre- 
ceding election, President Truman and 
his Administration had been facing 
criticism and discontent because of the 
meat shortage. “No meat, no vote” was 
a slogan heard throughout the nation. 

Meat had been plentiful during the 
three-week “price holiday” in July, be- 
fore OPA had been renewed by Con- 
gress. But prices soared, Those advo- 
cating the removal of price ceilings con- 
tended that the price of meat would 
taper off after a short time. Others be- 
lieved that the Government ought to 
extend its control even further, and 
seize meat at its source — on the west- 
ern cattle ranges. 


Surplus Property Sales 


What Happened: A firm was hired 
by the War Assets Administration 
(WAA) to sell some of the Govern- 
ment’s radio and electronics equipment, 
left over from the war. The firm sold 
the surplus goods for $14. But it 
charged the WAA several thousand dol- 
lars for selling expenses and storage. 

This was part of the evidence turned 
up by a special House Committee in- 
vestigating surplus property disposal. 
In response to the committee’s criti- 
cisms, the WAA’s electronics division 
has overhauled its disposal system. The 
old method had been to have private 
agents sell the goods and then pay them 


Talburt in Cleveland Press 


Opponents said that OPA was bungling the at 
giving us baloney excuses instead of meat. 
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Peace Conference Results 


What Happened: “Oh, East is East 
and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet.” Rudyard Kipling died 
many years before the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. But these words of his seemed 
strangely applicable to the Conference. 
In its closing sessions, there was a 
sharp split between the Eastern and 
Western blocs. On every disputed issue, 
all the delegates voted straight down 
this East vs. West line of division. Al- 
though each of the 21 delegations de- 
plored‘ this division in its speeches, 
each supported it by votes. 

No less than 39 ballots were taken 
on the Italian draft treaty. Each ballot 
involved some clause in the treaty. At 
the end, the treaty was approved by a 
vote of 15 to 6.“The 15 votes of the 
Western group were lined up against the 
6 of the Slav group. Both sides main- 
tained their points of view. They hoped 


that some agreement will be reached - 


when the Big Four Council of Foreign 
Ministers meets in New York in Novem- 
ber. It will then draw up the final 
treaty texts based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Paris Peace Conference. 
The dispute was chiefly over (a) the 
Italo-Yugoslav frontier, (b) the statute 
defining Trieste’s administration. 

By the same vote of 15 to 6, the 
Conference also approved the draft of 
the Romanian peace treaty. Included 
in it was the American-proposed clause 
providing for free navigation on the 
Danube and equal commercial oppor- 
tunities in Romania for all the United 
Nations. The Western bloc maintained 
that it should have as much right as 
Russia to trade with Romania. This 
provision was strongly denounced by 
Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, who formally recorded Rus- 
sia’s opposition. He was backed by the 
rest of the Slav bloc. 

What’s Behind It: The Paris Peace 
Conference was only the “dress re- 
hearsal.” The “big show” will be the 
meeting of the Big Four Council of 
Foreign Ministers in New York next 
month. They are the ones who will 
draft the final treaties with Italy, Bul- 
garia, Romania, Hungary and Finland. 
The test of their statesmanship will be 
whether they can rise above regional 
and ideological differences in the inter- 
ests of a lasting peace and world unity. 
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Constitution for Japan 


What Happened: God-Emperor Hiro- 
hito is stil] Emperor of Japan, but he is 
no longer “God.” He was officially 
stripped of his divinity when the Diet 
(Parliament) approved the new Japa- 
nese Constitution. 

This streamlined charter declares, 
“We do proclaim that sovereignty rests 
in the people.” It reduces the Emperor 
to the status of a “national symbol,” 
virtually without authority. It guaran- 
tees all the freedoms of democracy and, 
for the first time in the history of any 
country, renounces “forever” the main- 
tenance of any armed forces. 

The new Constitution will become the 
law of the land six months after it is 
proclaimed by Hirohito on Nov. 7. 

What’s Behind It: Japan has been — 
at least on paper — transformed from 
a feudal monarchy into an advanced 
democracy. It is one of the rare in- 
stances in history where military defeat 
actually benefitted the defeated. Future 
generations of Japanese will doubtless 
be grateful to the American “conqugr- 
ors” for having liberated their country 
from its worst enemies —the military 
clique. Japan may soon take its place 
among the peaceful, democratic nations. 
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Revolt Flares In Portugal 


What Happened: The shortest “re- 
volt” on record took place in Portugal. 
It lasted a few hours and involved, ac- 
cording to government sources, less 
than a hundred “rebels.” 

Here is the story as told in a Portu- 
guese government communique. The 
uprising began when a group of non- 
commissioned officers entered a cavalry 
barracks near the city of Oporto, 
“dragged out seventy soldiers,” and 
marched them southward. Subsequent- 
ly, the group was stopped by other sol- 
diers and it surrendered without fight- 
ing. That is all there is to the official 
version which ended, “There is com- 
plete calm throughout Portugal.” 

What’s Behind It: How truly “calm” 
Portugal is, may be debatable. Since 
1933, this country (with a population 
of eight million and an area about the 
size of the state of Maine) has been 
ruled by Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 
Nominally the Premier, he is virtually 
dictator of Portugal. He has organized 
a black-shirted, fascist-saluting “Portu- 
guese Legion.” His government, based 
on the so-called Estado Novo (“New 
State”) constitution, is a corporate, 
semi-fascist regime. 
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Like all totalitarian “leaders,” Sa- 
lazar is opposed to “Western democ- 
racy.” During the Civil War in Spain, 
he openly sided with Franco. In the 
last “elections” in Portugal, on Novem- 
ber 18, 1945, there was no opposition 
ticket. Only 943,724 people registered, 
and of these only 68 per cent voted — 
all for Salazar’s National Union Party. 


Swedish Loan to Russia 


| What Happened: It’s news of the 
man-bites-dog type. Little Sweden 
(population 6,000,000) has loaned to 
Big Russia (population 200,000,000) 
a billion Swedish kronor. This is $300,- 
000,000 in U. S. money. The amount is 
to be repaid by Russia in 15 years at 
an interest rate of three per cent. With 
this borrowed money, the Russians are 
to buy Swedish goods for the recon- 
struction of Russia’s economy. All this 
is part of the Russian-Swedish trade 
treaty, which was signed this month. 
The treaty also provides for an ex- 
change of goods between the two coun- 
tries, at a nominal value of 100,000,000 
kronor for each party yearly. 

What’s Behind It: Last August 29, 
the United States protested to Moscow 
and Stockholm against the proposed 
Swedish loan to Russia. Both Sweden 
and Russia rejected the American pro- 
test. They replied, in effect, that this 
was no concern of ours. 


Werner in Chicago Sun 


OPA officials said that profiteers, out to 
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Meat Back on the Table 


What Happened: President Truman 
lifted all OPA price controls from 
livestock and meat in an effort to 
ease the shortage that had been keeping 
meat from the nation’s dinner tables. 
Meat had been controlled by price ceil- 
ings reimposed on August 20. 

Meat packers did not think that rais- 
ing OPA ceiling prices would remedy 
the shortages. They asked that the 
ceilings on meat prices be-removed al- 
together. Their OPA Beef Industry Ad- 
visory Committee had filed a petition 
with Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson for decontrol of meat 
prices. The Committee claimed that 
there was no shortage of cattle. There- 
fore, under revised OPA regulations, 
the Government had no right to keep 
meat under ceiling prices. The new 
OPA law, signed July 20, gives Secre- 
tary Anderson the right to sover-rule 
OPA Administrator Paul Porter on ceil- 


_ing prices on food. 


During the shortage there had been 
charges of an organized “strike” on 
the part of cattle raisers and meat pack- 
ers. After a two-week investigation, the 
Department of Justice reported that it 
could find no evidence of such a con- 
spiracy. The Department said that live- 
stock men were holding meat back for 
“sound economic reasons.” 


Cartoons on Meat Shortage 


There were plenty of cows, but no meat. Even 
during war, we had meat. Where was it now? 
Burck in Buffalo Courier Express 


break OPA, were holding back needed meat. 2 
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There had also been charges that 
meat was going into the black market 
or reaching consumers through irregular 
distribution channels. Texas meat pack- 
ers had accused OPA of winking at 
illegitimate packers who were willing 
to buy meat from black market cattle 
raisers. 5 

What’s Behind It: In the month pre- 
ceding election, President Truman and 
his Administration had been facing 
criticism and discontent because of the 
meat shortage. “No meat, no vote” was 
a slogan heard throughout the nation. 

Meat had been plentiful during the 
three-week “price holiday” in July, be- 
fore OPA had been renewed by Con- 
gress. But prices soared, Those advo- 
cating the removal of price ceilings con- 
tended that the price of meat would 
taper off after a short time. Others be- 
lieved that the Government ought to 
extend its control even further, and 
seize meat at its source — on the west- 
ern cattle ranges. 


Surplus Property Sales 


What Happened: A firm was hired 
by the War Assets Administration 
(WAA) to sell some of the Govern- 
ment’s radio and electronics equipment, 
left over from the war. The firm sold 
the surplus goods for $14. But it 
charged the WAA several thousand dol- 
lars for selling expenses and storage. 

This was part of the evidence turned 
up by a special House Committee in- 
vestigating surplus’ property disposal. 
In response to the committee’s criti- 
cisms, the WAA’s electronics division 
has overhauled its disposal system. The 
old method had been to have private 
agents sell the goods and then pay them 


Talburt in Cleveland Press 


Opponents said that OPA was bungling the ag 
giving us baloney excuses instead of meat 











a 10 per cent commission, plus ex- 
penses. New contracts will give sales 
firms a fixed fee amounting to about 30 
per cent of what*the goods are sold for 
— but no allowance for sales costs. This 
will “put a premium on sales rather than 
on storage costs,” said George H. Mo- 
riarty, director, electronics division. 

At the same time, Mr. Moriarty an- 
nounced that thirty-two of the old con- 
tracts had been cancelled, and that the 
number of key employees in fhe Wash- 
ington office had been cut from 89 to 
57. He admitted that even with these 
“reforms,” the returns which Uncle 
Sam will get from $1,200,000,000 
worth of electronics equipment will be 
“very small although not quite a flat 
nothing.” 


Press Assn. 


FROM SCRANTON TO BROADWAY. 16-year-old Ann Crowley stepped into the lead 
role of Laurey in “Oklahoma,” popular Broadway musical, for two performances. She has been in 
New York City for two years, a senior at Julia Richman H. S., while studying music on a 
scholarship given by the American Legion of Scranton, Pa., where her father is a mine foreman. 


What’s Behind It: When the war 
ended, Uncle Sam was left with surplus 
property that had cost about $33,000,- 
000,000. The present committee is the 
eighteenth Congressional group to in- 
vestigate the way its disposal is being 
handled. All have come up with bad 
news — due partly to inefficient admin- 
istration by the disposal agencies, partly 
to conflicts in the Surplus Property Act 
which Congress itself enacted in 1944. 


Disabled Vets Need Jobs 


What Happened: While David E. 
Singer was fighting in Europe with the 
701st Tank Battalion, he thought of a 
way to help disabled veterans when he 
got back home to New York City. Mr. 


Zz 


Singer, who was in the woolen business, 
had visions of a project to provide jobs 
in the textile trades for physically handi- 
capped veterans. When he told the 
Textile Chapter of the American Veter- 
ans Committee of his plan, he got en- 
thusiastic support. Members of the 
textile industry came through with 
financial help. New York City’s Board 
of Education provided a building for 
a nominal fee of one dollar a year. Mr. 
Singer’s dream became a reality with 
the birth of Vetcraft Foundation, Inc. 

A $50,000 non-profit corporation, the 
foundation will employ about twenty- 
five disabled veterans. They will learn 
to weave textile products, and will re- 
ceive a dollar an hour for a thirty-five- 
hour week. Profit§ from sales will be 
divided among them. Mr. Singer pre- 
dicted that the veterans will make at 
least $200 a month. 

What’s Behindelt: More than a quar- 
ter of a million of the war disabled 
have not been able to find jobs. Yet the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has found 
that disabled workers actually produce 
3.6 per cent more than unimpaired 
workers on the same job. To overcome 
his physical handicap, all that the dis- 
abled veteran needs is training and an 
opportunity to show what he can do. 


Draft Halt Called for ‘46 


What Happened: Draft calls for the 
rest of the year were suspended when 
voluntary enlistments neared the total 
of one million. September enlistments 
were 62,000 instead of an expected 
30,000. 

What’s Behind It: The present 
strength of the Army is 1,815,000. By 
next July 1, the Army plans to be down 
to an effective strength of- 1,070,000. 
If voluntary enlistments continue at 
their present rate, and if Congress 
agrees to the Army plan for universal 
military training, it is probable that the 
draft extension act will not be renewed 
when it expires next March 31. 





“HERE AND THERE” 


Cheered by Co-eds and Backed by 
Beauty. Skidmore College (for women) 
has fielded its first football team this 
year, and the squad is being cheered 
to victory by a thousand feminine under- 
graduates. The catch (as you might 
have suspected) is that the team is 
manned by 21 of the 46 veterans ad- 
mitted to Skidmore. 

Hizzoner in Fur Robes. More than 
500 years ago, Dick Whittington, the 
poor London boy who sold his cat for 
a fortune, was Lord Mayor of London 





three times. Last month, the Aldermen 
of the City of London named this year’s 
Lord Mayor, with much of the cere- 
mony which existed in Dick Whitting- 
ton’s day. The Guildhall was strewn 
with herbs to keep away “the plague,” 
and the Aldermen donned fur robes 
and gold chains. 

Sailing, Sailing, Over the East River. 
Students of New York City’s Metropoli- 
tan Vocational High School will soon 
be off to classes singing their own ver- 
sions of “Bell Bottom Trousers.” The 
City has just acquired a 10,000-ton 
Liberty ship from the Government. It 
will use it to train vocational students 


SENIOR 


in deck and engine-room techniques. 

Oh, for a “Shave and a Haircut, Two 
Bits!” Even the smoothest jive artists at 
Purdue University, Indiana, are long- 
hairs these days. Students are on strike 
against a recent boost in haircut prices. 
They refuse to enter local barber shops 
for a trimming until prices get clipped. 
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PART ONE 


FOREWORD: This one-act play 
is based upon an important incident 
in American history — Daniel Shays’ 
Rebellion. Within its brief term of 
violence, some 2000 Massachusetts 
farmers rose up in arms to demand 
an easing of their poverty and debt 


‘by the issuance of paper money. 


Many of them were veterans of the 
Revolution — jobless and penniless. 
The rebellion came after a postwar 
period of depression. The prices of 
farm produce fell. New manufactur- 
ing concerns were struggling to com- 
pete with British imports. Farms 
were being sold for debt. Taxes 
were high. 

General Washington was troubled 
by the veterans’ appeal for help. He 
advised (for he had no power at that 
time) that their grievances be reme- 
died if real; if not, that the rebels be 
subdued by force. The Massachusetts 
Legislature did nothing beyond de- 
nouncing the rebels. In this first half 
of the play, Paul Green, the distin- 
guished North Carolina dramatist, 
presents the volcanic situation. He 
says, “In writing this little play I 
have naturally been more interested 


- in depicting something of the spirit 


of the times than in following the 
actual facts of history.” So don’t get 


By Paul Green 


The scene is GRANDMA ORNE’S 
poverty stricken house with a little 
street before it. We sec inta the house 
as if the wall were cut away. At the 
left rear is a table, a few chairs about, 
and over at the right center the dark 
spot of a fireless chimney: At the left 
front before the house is the low.stump 
of a once lordly tree with scraggly grass 
around it. A narrow street runs di- 
agonally from the left front to right. 

When the Curtain rises, the sound of 
an approaching bell is heard off at the 
left front and the TOWN CRIER 
comes in. 

Crier (Sending forth a high phlegmy 
call): Hear ye! Hear ye, one and all! 
The Tax Collectors of this the city of 
Boston do hereby give final warning 
that all judgmented property shall be 
sold by public outcry at the next Court 
of Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions! 
(Giving his bell another ring) This the 


this fictive account mixed up with #aay 


your history books. 
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twenty-ninth day of August, seventeen 
hundred and eighty-six and the third 
year of the peace —all-is quiet on the 
streets of Boston! 

(He goes on out at the right rear by 
the house, ringing his bell. As the 
sounds die away, the light gradually 
comes up, revealing the interior of the 
room at the back. Before the fireplace 
at the right sits GRANDMA ORNE, 


‘churning in a stone churn. PAUL 


REVERE is seated at the table reading 
a book, with a few scattered sheets of 
foolscap paper, goosequill pens and an 
inkwell beside him. He is a quiet- 
mannered man past middle age, with 
the marks of sleeplessness and thought 
upon his face.) 

GranpMa (Halting the up-and-down 
motion of her churn dasher): Well, 
there he goes braying out the woes and 
disasters of the world. Did you hear 
him, Paul Revere? (She stares irritatedly 
around at REVERE. But he makes no 
answer and she goes on churning. For 
a moment she works away viciously, 
then lifting the dasher looks into the 
churn, after which she slams the lid 
down and goes on. Her voise rises in 
anger): Here I’ve been churning for 
an hour and not a bit ’n grain more 
butter in that milk than there is sense 
in them books you're reading. I said did 
you hear me, Paul Revere? But he 


































wouldn’t, not if the lightning fell and 
busted under his feet. 

Revere (Abstractedly): What is it, 
Grammer? 

Granpma: I was just talking to hear 
my head roar. 

Revere (Looking at her): I'm not 
much company to you, I know. (He 
begins writing with a quill pen.) 

GranpMa: You're no company to 
anybody — with your meetings and con- 
nivings with this Daniel Shays. You 
better quit it, you had. And is this same 
Daniel Shays coming back here for 
another meeting, I'd like to know? 

Revere: Yes, and I’m waiting for 
him now. 

GranpMa (Wrathfully): I don’t like 
it, I tell you. And did you hear the 
Crier sounding forth? 

Revere: Yes — taxes and suspicious 
characters — and we'll all be hanged by 
the neck till dead. 

GranpMa: Make fun if you want to. 
But you needn’t think because you did 
a lot of riding in the war and they made 
a hero out of you you can stand against 
the Governor. (As REVERE is silent) 
Lord, Lord, here you come across the 
river to pay me a visit and what sort of 
visit? Not a word out of you for the 
whole three days. Work, work, write, 
write, write. What’s it all about? 

Revere (Indulgently): Political mat- 
ters, Grammer. 

GranpMa: Political matters. Aih — 
that war — that war ruined everything. 
And what a waste of manhood it was. 
Scores of fine young men never to come 
marching back to town. And all the 
good Tories scattered homeless over 
the world — Poor Governor Hutchinson 
himself a fugitive beyond the sea and 
his property sunk into the claws of that 
old peddler Jeems Aikens. And you 
yourself —look at you—every dollar 
you ever had wiped away and your 
poor children likely to die naked as 
yard dogs. 

Revere: Not if our leaders listen to 
us. And they will this time. Daniel 
Shays is meeting with the Governor. 

GranpMA: Much good it’ll do. Well, 
we older heads told you how it would 
be — back in Seventy-Six we did. But 
you wouldn’t listen. Freedom, equality 
of man— you went crazy as bedbugs, 
all of you, and fired off your guns at 
Concord town. (Churning fiercely for a 
moment.) I wouldn’t give one good 
stack of hay for a world full of this 
freedom you talk about. Can you eat 
this freedom? Does it put clothes on 
your bones? And let me tell you there’s 
folks in this very town who want their 
King again. 

Revere: And they’re traitors to our 
cause. 
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GranpMa: When a man’s hungry he 
ain’t got but one cause — and that’s his 
stomach. (She springs up and gets a 
shawl from a peg on the wall by the 
chimney) And mine’s empty. I'm going 
over to Miz John Hancock’s and see if I 
can beg some more meal. Politics or no 
politics a woman’s got to think of din- 
ner. (She comes on out of the house and 
starts away at the right, then stops and 
calls back to REVERE) Yonder comes 
old Jeems Aikens now. He'll want his 
rent. Ah, Lord! 

(She turns and hurries out at left 
front. REVERE goes on with his writ- 
ings. A moment passes and old JEEMS 
AIKENS comes limping in at the right 
rear. He is a gnarled, long-shanked and 
skinny old fellow, but dressed in fine 
raiment and carrying a goldheaded 
walking cane. He is accompanied by 
ERIC, his manservant bodyguard, a 
stout-looking fellow, who carries a para- 
sol over his master and wears a sword 
and mean-looking pistol at his belt.) 

OLpD JeEMs (Muttering): Two miles a 
day and sweat freely — the doctors said. 
My constitutional — (Mumbling) — con- 
stitution — constitutional. A most vil- 
lainous word — Ahm. All for my health: 

Eric (Looking off at the left): But, 
Master, you are due at the Governor's 
Council. Papers to be sealed. 

Op JeEems: They can wait, seal or 
no seal. I'll stamp them another day — 
(Sighing) If there is another day. (He 
comes over and taps the stump with his 
cane) This was once a tree — Liberty 
Tree it was called till the British rightly 
cut it down. It had a most marvelous 
shade. I used to lie under it warm of 
nights — in my old peddling days I did. 
(He sinks down on the stump and sighs. 
OLD JEEMS stares off before him, 
breathing heavily) Hot — hot —I can’t 
get my breath. That’s what luxury will 
do for a man—takes away his wind. 
Bah, and used to ” could walk my thirty 
miles a day. Well — we're growing old. 
My good friend Patrick Henry, they 
say, ain’t the man he was either, money 
or no money. Politics afid real estate 
have got him down in Virginny. Would 
to merciful heaven something could get 
this old Sam Adams here in Boston. He 
pesters me night and day for funds to 
hire more militia and buy law and 
order with — hah — hah. Contradictory, 
heigh? Once he was for the people. 
Now he’s afraid of the people. Ah, 
what a world! Ain’t it so, Eric? 

Eric: It is, master.‘ The world is 
strange. 

Op Jeems: Here I am, most mar- 
velous-wise, become a man of wealth 
and honor and Keeper of the Seal — but 
no matter. As poor Richard says in his 
almanac, uneasy lies the head that 
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wears a crown. Ahm — and it gets more 
uneasy every hour. If they frighten me 
once more I'm done for, Eric — my 
heart. (He stares dolefully off a 

moment.) These times are uncertain and 
sorrowful beyond belief. Well, John on 
the Isle of Patmos phophesied such 
things, and throats will be cut. 

Eric: I will protect you, master. 

Otp Jeems: Thankee, Eric, thankee. 
(He rises wearily, stares about him an 
instant and then moves towards the 
left front) My constitutional — we must 
keep walking. Come — 

Enric (Touching him on the shoulder): 
I remind you — your rent, master. You 
must give notice. 

Op Jeems: No, I don’t want to think 
of rent today either. (He moves over 
towards the house. Tapping on the steps 
with his cane, he calls) Good day and 
blessings on you, Grammer, good day. 

Revere (Looking out): Kind words 
are a strange greeting from you, Mr. 
Aikens. 

Otp Jeems (Pleadingly): And why is 
your tongue so sharp and bitter, Paul 
Revere? 

REevEeRE: Because such men a$ you 
still live upon the earth, robbing us — 

Oxtp Jeems (Clapping his hands to 
his ears): No—no, I won't hear any 
more abuse — no, no — (As he starts out 
at the left, DANIEL SHAYS comes in 
accompanied ‘by ED MALCOMB, 
JOHN SCOLLAY and several other 
MEN. They are veterans of the war, 
most of them, and show signs of the 
rough usage of the world. OLD JEEMS 
throws up his hands) Ah, Daniel Shays? 

Suays (Stepping in front of him): 
Walking in splendor and we in rags, 
eh? Catch him, men; we'll strip him. 
(OLD JEEMS gives a low gurgling 
shriek, stands frozen with terror an in- 
stant and then flees off at the right 
with the terrified ERIC at his heels. 
SHAYS laughs. He goes on in house, 
followed by the OTHERS, with the ex- 
ception of one GUARD, who remains 
behind on watch at the left.) 

Revere (Looking up as SHAYS en- 
ters): I'm just finishing the, new copy 
for the Gazette. 

Suays (Bitterly, as he pulls a torn 
document from his blouse and. throws 
it down on the table): Good, for there’s 
the old one torn in two. 

Revere (Staring at it): What’s that 
mean? f 

Suays (Dropping down into a chair 
while the MEN arrange themselves 
around the room): It means the Gov- 
ernor’s not going to listen to our peti- 
tion. He took one look at it, then tore 
it across and threw it back in my face. 

Revere (Staring ahead of him «a 

anoment and then striking the table 
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with his hand): The man’s mac — mad. 

ScoLLay: He’s got a heart like the 
horn of a bull — hard. 

Matcos: And he better soften it 
and be quick about it. 

Suays: “Take it back with my compli- 
ments,” he said. “I am still the Governor 
of this State, not you.” 

REVERE: But John Hancock’s inclined 
to the people. Did he speak? 

Suays: No. 

Matcoms: But old Sam Adams — 
wish you could have seen his face — 
red as a turkey gobbler’s it was. 
“Traitors, traitors all,” he kept saying. 

Revere (Fiercely): But this petition 
is right — right, I tell you. He pro- 
mised to hear it. 

Suays: Well, they’re not going to 
listen to it no matter how right it is. 
He’s changed his mind. That’s clear 
enough now. (He pulls a pistol from 
his blouse and sits rubbing it with his 
sleeve.) 

REvERE (Vehemently): They can’t 
deny us our rights as free men. We'll 
go to the Assembly and lay our 
grievances before them. 

Suays: And I reckon you won't do 
that either, for the Governor has just 
adjoined the Assembly and_ taken 

things into his own hands — even the 
newspapers. 

Matcoms: He has. It was cried 
from the courthouse steps and we 
heard it. 

ScotLay: That’s right — adjourned 
sine die, they said, to meet the Lord 
knows when. And no _ treasonable 
writings allowed hereafter.. 

(REVERE ssits looking at them 
blankly a moment,’ then striking the 
table again, rises, paces the floor.) 

SHays: And mark my words, to- 
morrow morning this town will be in 
the grip of martial law. A secret order 
has gone to General Lincoln to bring 
the troops in by break .of day. 

’ Revere (Bitterly): Fools! Fools! 
Can’t they see what they’re doing! 

Suays: And you and ~* will be be- 
hind bars with hundreds of other 
suffering fellow-citizens if they catch 
us. And there we'll rot. 
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Revere (Shaking his shoulders and 
running his hands through his shaggy 
hair): They’re bringing ruin and deso- 
lation down upon this country. (His 
voice almost a cry) Ruin, I tell you. 

Suays: And all we fought and bled 
for seven long years is lost and gone. 
That’s the truth of it. 

ReveErE: No, I won't believe that. It 
can’t be — all for nothing — no — those 
long years of suffering — all that you 
and I have been through —all that 
thousands of others like us have been 
through. No, our purpose was right. 
We the people are right, and the right 
will win. We’ve got to make it win. 
(Half to himself as he continues pacing) 
Washington said it might be like this. 
One night at Valley Forge he did. He 
said the critical time would be when 
the war was over. 

Suays: Yes, and he sits down there 
at Mount Vernon planting his dogwood 
trees and riding to the hounds and does 
nothing about it. Three times you have 
written to him begging him to use his 
great influence to get the colonies to- 
gether, and so have I, but not a word 
comes from him. 

ReEvERE: He’s a careful man — may- 
be he’s watching and waiting -- At the 
proper time he'll — 

Suays: And when is the proper time 
if it’s not now? Is it when we're dead in 
the streets like dogs or hanging on the 
Governor’s gibbet for birds to peck at? 

Revere (Suddenly striking his hands 
together): Aye, why don’t Washington 
and the great men down in Virginia 
do something? All the while death and 
starvation stalk the streets and highways 
of the nation. Nation—we have no 
nation — only a land of thirteen little 
nations — and selfish ones. We say that 
in our petition, and we say the truth. 
(Picking up the petition and looking at 
it) In the Declaration of Independence 
it says — Resolyed that these colonies 

are and of right ought to be free and in- 
dependent states. Why didn’t Jefferson 
say — These colonies are and of right 
ought to be a free and independent 
nation? Maybe the time hadn’t come 
for that — he couldn’t take the step then. 
First independence had to be won. 
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Then the time would come for the cre- 

ation of a union. Yes, and the time has 

come — we see it. In this document we 
so write it down, and it’s right, it stands. 
(Bowing his head) And yet our leaders 
won't see it. 

SHays: Oh, yes, we can sit around 
and use fine words, but it don’t do any 
good. (In a hard, quiet voice) And now 
I'll say something — this — There’s only 
one thing will make them see the truth 
— force. (As REVERE stares at him) 
And I’m ready for it. My people in the 
Berkshires are ready. I came down 
here hoping that together we could 
work out something to avert this trouble. 
But it won't be averted. So be it. 
I'm going back into the hills now. I 
have five hundred men waiting my call. 
In two weeks I can have a thousand. 

REvERE: You mean — fight? 

SuHays (Nodding): You can call it that. 

REVERE: Against whom? 

Suays: Who did you reckon? Against 
the lawyers, and judges, and all per- 
sons whatsoever who put us into prison 
for debt, who cheat us out of our wages, 
who take away our cattle and our fields 
for taxes, who sell the roofs from over 
our heads. We'll take the Government 
into our own hands. 

Voices: Hear, hear. 

REVERE: You mean you would start a 
civil war? 

Suays (Still quietly): "Twould be no 
worse than it is. If you’d join with us 
and lead the workers of Boston we'd 
crack the whip over them. 

REVERE: But it’d mean war, I tell 
you. Congress — or what thert’s left of 
it— might send Washington into the 
field against us. We'd ‘be slaughtered 
like rats. (Jerking his hand behind him) 
There in them books I’ve read it tells 
about just such things in Europe — the 
old army broke up, a new quarrel aris- 
ing, the comrades in arms of former 
days killing and hacking each other to 
death. It’s better to starve first. 

Suays: But people won’t starve with- 
out fighting. 

Ma.tcos: That they won’t — and 
rll be one of ’em. 

ScoLuay: Aye.. 

Suays: We tried to create a govern- 
ment for the people and it’ll have to be 
saved by the people and saved by force 
of arms— The law—the law! It was 
made to safeguard the mighty and 
powerful. The poor and the weak have 
no defense under it. Well, we have the 
strength of our hands. We'll use it. 
(Rising) Tomorrow we begin. Let Bos- 
ton follow. 

Voices: Hear, hear! 

REvERE: Men, we've lived and suf- 
fered through these troubled times. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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HERE is no mistaking fish, and eggs are pretty cer- 

tain too, but do you always know when a poem is bad? 
If you do, you’re an exceptional person — a kind of glorious 
unearthly creature who should be sitting in a celestial swivel 
chair somewhere, getting out a critical review by plane- 
tary subscription. 

Is it really so hard to tell good verse from bad? Well, no, 
but literary history is full of mistakes critics have made (the 
Scottish reviewers’ condemnation of Keats is an example). 
We just wanted you to realize that we do not set ourselves 
up as anyone immortal. 

In the September 30 Scholastic, an attempt was made to 
propose some standards for detecting inferior imagery in 
poetry. We used a poem in which the imagery was greatly 
confused, and pointed out how this confusion weakened the 
poem and made its sentiment seem false. Now we would like 
to discuss another technical matter you will want to weigh 
when judging a poet’s work. 

It is rhythm. In poetry, as in all of life, rhythm plays a 
fundamental role. Without rhythm there is no such thing as 
poetry, just as there cannot be human life where no heart 
beats the measured blood through veins and arteries. 

Rhythm is a repetition of accents. There are many types 
of rhythm. Each type carries a different emphasis, influences 
us in a different way. Slow rhythms, for instance, usually 
make us feel gentle, thoughtful, sad perhaps, maybe a little 
romantic. You know by experience that a slow waltz seems 
to lead naturally to an exchange of promises under the moon. 
A wild fling with your partner to a syncopated jitterbug tune, 
on the other hand, may be wonderfully exciting, but seldom 
brings about anything more serious than a sprained ankle. 

Military leaders count upon the stirring march rhythm of 
drum beats to whip up interest in warlike activities, and re- 
ligious revivals are famous for the rolling cadences of their 
repentance-inspiring hymns. What about your school yell? 
Isn’t it built upon rhythm more than upon anything else? 

The poet — the good poet, of course — uses rhythm skill- 
fully to create in his*reader a response that will match the 
emotions and thoughts he is trying to express. The bad poet 
becomes confused. He spoils a noble idea by putting it into 
a jerky, jiggitty jog tempo; or he makes himself ridiculous 
by anchoring a light balloon of sentiment to a plodding 
rhythmical thud. 

An example of a poem in which the rhythm admirably 
suits the poetic content is Gray’s famous “Elegy Written in 
a Country Churchyard.” You remember the first two stanzas: 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, _ 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. .. 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


Lullabies 
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Here not only do the lengthy, regularly accented, lines 
“feel” sleepy and peaceful, but long, yawning “oh” sounds 
weigh the syllables down still more — “tolls,” “lowing,” 
“slowly,” “homeward,” “holds,” “droning,” “folds.” If you 
have a copy of the entire poem handy, you might like to go 
through it and encircle the rest of them. Look for lullaby- 
like “I” notes, too —“tolls,” “knell,” “lowing,” “slowly,” “lea,” 
“ploughman,” “plods,” “leaves,” and “world” are all in the 
first stanza. 

You have just seen how technical skill can enhance a 
poem’s effectiveness, and how a drawn-out rhythm (which 
matches an elegiac thought) can be reinforced by vowel 
sounds that suggest the same mood, What if “Elegy” were 
written like this? Wouldn’t the silly flounce of the rhythm 
alone jar you out of any seriousness? 
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Oh, bright sun’s dying in the West; 
— Heigh-ho, brown-cows-in-the-lea — 
Tired farmers feel that home is best, 
But, dear, save a churchyard for me! 


You will be able to think of many poems in which the 
rhythm is remarkable for its own attractiveness and for the 
way in which it fits the subject matter of the poem — the 


dash of Browning’s “Boot, saddle, to horse, and away . . .,” 
the quiet of Wordsworth’s “It is a beauteous evening, calm 


and clear . . .,” the grief of Tennyson’s heavy “Break, break, 
break . . .,” Leigh Hunt’s playful “Jenny kissed me when we 
met ...,” Rudyard Kipling’s steady, reverential tone in 


“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget, 
Lest we forget...” 


Some poets depend almost entirely upon beauty of 
rhythmic movement and vowel melody in their poetry. Just 
for the sake of experiment, try humming these lines by Poe 
under your breath, paying no attention to words or mean- 
ing. For rhythm alone they are lovely: 


..And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy gray eye glances 
And where thy footstep gleams — 
In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams! 
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the clean line of the narrative, are the mood, the char- 

acters, and the dialogue. The skilled writer gets the 
effects he wants through these elements. Each, in its way, is 
an integral part of the success or failure of the whole. 

The first purpose of a good story is always to entertain the 
reader. Second, the author may wish, also, to enlighten him 
by directing a searchlight upon certain aspects of human 
behavior as it is exemplified through his characters, But the 
second objective is not at all likely to be achieved without 
the reader’s cooperation. The reader (ask any writer) is a 
highly uncooperative fellow — a balky, slippery cuss, unless 
you can first catch his interest and then persuade him to go 
along with you to the end. As the old saying on how to cook 
a fish advises, “First you catch ’im; then you cook ’im.” 

How do you catch him? With a good opening which sets 
the mood, introduces the leading character, and sketches the 
setting for the first situation. For example, in “Old Man 
Minick,” Edna Ferber starts off with this lead: “His wife had 


\: IMPORTANT as the story itself, the point of view, and 


always spoiled him outrageously. No doubt of that. Take, for 


example, the matter of the pillows merely. Old Man Minick 
slept high.” 

In the first sentence of “The Killers,” Ernest Hemingway 
does as much in his inimitable, although widely imitated 
manner: “The door of Henry’s lunchroom opened and two 
men came in. They sat down at the counter.” 

Again, in “Maria Concepcion,” Katherine Anne Porter 
starts: “Maria Concepcion walked carefully, keeping to the 
middle of the white dusty road, where the maguey thorns 
and the treacherous curved spines of organ cactus had not 
gathered so profusely.” 

In the case of “Old Man Minick” it is evident at once that 
the mood is comparatively gay, probably sentimental. “The 
Killers,” however, suggests at once something ominous in the 
stark opening statement, and you are not surprised to learn 
very soon that these men are planning to “rub out” another 
man, “Maria Concepcion” suggests a woman with a purpose 
going toward ‘destiny — a woman capable of high drama. 
The description of the road — white, dusty, bordered with 
maguey and organ cactus, symbolizes the bareness and the 
menace in her life. 

Both Edna Ferber and Katherine Anne Porter also suggest 
in their openings that theirs will be a somewhat leisurely un- 
folding of plot; while Hemingway sets a breathless pace 
which never falters. 

Perhaps no writer was ever as skillful at establishing and 
sustaining a mood of mystery and ‘horror as Poe. Remember 
in “The Fall of the House of Usher” how he sets the stage 
for a story of human decay? Contrariwise, Ring-kardner gets 





Elects 
in the Short Story 


A good writer uses them brilliantly 


By Joan Coyne 


you ready to laugh when he begins ‘Alibi Ike” like this: 
“His right name was Frank X. Farrell, and I guess the X 
stood for ‘Excuse me.’ ” 

At the same time that these skilled short story writers set 
the mood with their first sentences, they also get their main 
characters into the story, and give you at least a hint of what 
they are like. Old Man Minick is evidently fixed in his habits 
—a characteristic of old age. Yet he is lovable enough so 
that his wife has never grown tired of spoiling him. Alibi Ike, 
on the other hand is either a Caspar Milquetoast who ¢sks to _ 
be excused for living, or he is a man who refuses to take the 
responsibility for any mistakes he makes, or a genuinely self- 


-depreciating hero. 


If the two men in “The Killers” should turn* out to be 
truck-drivers or farmers, Hemingway would have misled his 
readers by his initial tone. As it is, the reader has a right to 
expect the worst from them, and the author does not disap- 
point them. If Maria Concepcion should prove to be a brow- 
beaten housewife, her entrance, too, would be misleading. 

Indeed, the short story writer has in mind, long before he 
composes’ his first sentence, exactly what kind of person he 
is writing about. He knows how his character will react to 
the situations in the story, how he will speak, how he will 
look. Indeed, the character is as fully visualized and realized 
in the author’s mind as his own wife is. Therefore, because 
the character is that kind of person he has a life of his own. 
The story may follow him, if he is that dominant. Or, if the 
story is the thing, he will follow the story, because he is the 
kind of person who is guided or led by events. 

Here is a speech from “Old Man Minick”: “My son and 
my da’ter wouldn’t want me to live in any public Home. 
No sirree! They want me right there with them. In their own 
home. That’s the kind of son and daughter I’ve got.” 

Hemingway’s killers, Al and Max, talk like this: “Come on, 
Al,” Max said, 

“What about the two bright boys and the nigger?” 

“They’re all right.” 

“You think so?” 

“Sure. We're through with it.” 

“So long, bright boy,” Al said to George. “You got a lot 
if luck.” | 

“That’s the truth,” Max said. “You ought to play the races, 
bright boy.” 

Maria Concepcion, in almost her only speech, says, “Keep 
your prayers to yourself, Lupe, or offer them for others who 
need them. I will ask God for what I want in this world.” 

They all live, moye, and speak like real people, and the 
mood set by the author makes them stand out from the back- 
ground of mood with the length, breadth and depth of life. 














Ezekiel 


EKIEL had escaped yesterday morn- 
_] ing. He thought of Hazel — he hated 
her. Ezekiel guessed he had always 
hated Hazel, But this wasn’t getting the 
new gun cleaned. He pulled the bolt, 
looked down the barrel and blew 
through it. Ezekiel cleaned the .22 in a 
hurry; not because time was short but 
from force of habit. He held the gun 
before him, looking at it hard and de- 
liberately. God, what this gun could 
_ do! He could kill people with it, even 
Hazel maybe, if he had the nerve. 

Ezekiel placed one of his two shells 
and fired carelessly at a brown thrush in 
a patch of sand. He missed. The 
startled bird darted away at the loud 
explosion. Ezekiel spat in disgust. 

Turning, he placed the gun on the 
ground and sat down on a low stump 
to think. He liked it here in the open 
.after his long confinement. An orange 
and blue butterfly lit on his forefinger. 
Ezekiel drew his hand close to his 
face and watched the insect journey 
from his knuckle to his finger nail and 
then to the white clover patch. Ezekiel 
likened himself unto the flitting thing. 
Escape was so simple if suddenly you 
just leave. 

If it could talk, thought Ezekie:, I'll 
bet it could tell me what to do. It could 


show rhe how not to be poor. Somehow — 


now he worried about food, How long 
was it since he had eaten? 

Ezekiel pictured starvation as a well 
dressed man, for years ago whenever 
he had a new flannel shirt he had an 
empty stomach. He ripped off a handful 
of tall grass. After smelling it, however, 
he scattered it slowly at his feet, letting 
his mind drift back to Hazel. My how 
he hated her! 

But wasn’t there something he had to 
do? -He couldn’t remember so he. dis- 
missed it. Ezekiel always imagined 
thoughts were like babies. Eventually 


they came. Sometimes even when they - 


weren't wanted, let alone needed. 
Michigan was beautiful in the fall. 
Ezekiel wondered exactly how much 
beauty he had missed in a year. Here, 
on the top of Prospect Hill, one could 
count seventeen lakes. One could see 
Cement City far beyond Demmings 
Lake in a haze of blue-gray factory 
smoke. And there was Sand Creek, and 


a 


the state park, and the Cascades. Along 
the ribbon of concrete running through 
Onsted arose the original Inish tower 
beside the equally tall Grey tower. Far 
behind these he knew were Adrian and 
the court house spire. Somehow both 
the spire and Adrian made him feel 
bad. He shuddered. Here on the hill 
so much could be seen, yet a person 
was alone. ; 

Ezekiel smiled. Most everybody paid 
a dime to view the. world from Prospect 
Hill but he had slunk up unnoticed. He 
was like that—always doing what 
he shouldn't. 

He'stood up, stretched, and pushed 
the hair back from his forehead. Damn, 
thought Ezekiel, what was it I had 
to remember? 

He picked up the gun, put the other 
bullet in it and placed it immediately 
in firing position. He wasn’t aiming at 
anything but it was nice to hold it in 
his hands. What if it wasn’t his own? 

Suddenly Ezekiel let the gun drop 
slowly to his side. He squinted his eyes 
to bring a moving object on the hillside 
closer. A nerve in his jaw twitched. 
Sweat collected on his forehead and 
snaked down his left temple. It was 
Hazel. 

She was only eighteen. That was too 
young to be any good to him. Too 
young to love. Too young to love any- 
thing or anyone. Especially me, thought 
Ezekiel, most especially to love me. 

Hazel neared and smiled appealingly. 
The man droppci the gun on the 
ground and stood — looking. 

“Hello, Ezekiel.” 

“Hello, Hazel.” 

“You're not supposed to be here, 
you know.” 

“I know.” 
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Edited by Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


“Come on to the store with me. I'll 
give you a bologna sandwich and a 
can of peaches.” 

“I ain't hungry.” 

“Come on down with me anyway so 
we can talk.” 

“Hazel, we ain’t got a thing to talk 
about. Let me be.” 

“I want you to come, Zeekie, now.” 

Hazel turned and walked off. Ezekiel 
picked up the gun and followed. 

In the store Ezekiel sat quietly while 
Hazel telephoned. Peacefully and evi- 
dently safely on the counter lay the 
gun, the gun that was not his. She 
dialed the number of the state asylum 
in Adrian. 

“Kelly? This is Hazel at the store, he’s 
here, send someone!” 

Kelly himself came along with a big 
man called Ray Tannie. They led 
Ezekiel out to the car. He was willing. 

Hazel called, “Be good to him Kelly, 
he don’t mean no harm.” 

Once in the car Ezekiel looked out 
of the window and watched the ring 
on Hazel’s left hand flash sunlight into 
his eyes. Hazel waved. Ezekiel felt 
bad about something. 

Kelly backed out of the drive and 
turned right on U. S. 41 towards Adrian. 

“Well,” said Hazel to an orange and 
blue butterfly, “there he goes again.” 

Charlotte Adler 


Benton Harbor (Mich.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Edith Hogue Kendall 


“Ezekiel” is an unusual story. In 
giving it a fourth prize, the judges 
of the Awards contest of last spring 
doubtless found certain faults in it, 
as we do. Yet, despite the fact that it 
is not completely successful, it is ‘a 
subtle story with adult. overtones. 
Within its very brief length, which 
is that of a short story, it tells a great 
deal about Ezekiel, Hazel, their en- 
vironment, and their relationship to 
each other before the breakdown 
which led to Ezekiel’s stay in a men- 
tal hospital. 
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If you will examine it in the light 
of the points made in the article in 
this issue entitled “Effects in the 
Short Story,” you will see that, on the 
whole, Charlotte has succeeded in 
establishing a mood and the charac- 
ter of the two persons who appear in 
it. The dialogue is less successful. 
The reader might logically expect 
Ezekiel to betray more of the illness 
of his mind than he does. He might 
also be expected to reveal some of 
the hatred for Hazel he has already 
shown. Seemingly, Charlotte’s inten- 
tion was to indicate that in Hazel’s 
presence Ezekiel’s hatred fell away. 
Is she successful? How might she 
have worded the dialogue better? 
We miss Hazel’s motive in having 
Ezekiel sent back. 

The story might also have had 
more impact if it had actually de- 
fined the present relationship of 
Hazel and Ezekiel. What kind of 
ring was Hazel wearing? Was it a 
wedding ring or an engagement 
ring? Why was she still wearing it? 

Ezekiel’s character is not quite 
clear either. Had he criminal ten- 
dencies, or was the gun stolen on the 
whim of an insane person? Why did 
he hate Hazel? Is the reader given 
enough evidence in the beginning 
that Ezekiel is insane? 

Was Hazel’s last speech intended 
to be flippant or br: en-hearted? 
Was the device of the butterfly used 
to good effect? 

All the above criticisms might also 
be made of many stories appearing 
in magazines, for there is a school of 
fiction which favors subtlety at the 
expense of explicitness. For young 
writers, this is somewhat perilous, 
as Charlotte’s incomplete success 
testifies. 
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The Critical Year 
(Continued) 


Daniel, you and I were together at 
Lexington. I appeal to you not to at- 
tempt this thing. I’m in as sad a plight 
as any of you — down and out, no job, 
nothing. But the use of force is wrong. 
I know it. Many a time I have felt like 
moving away—to Ohio—and begin 
life all over again — forget it all, let this 
dream die — perish — But I can’t — I've 
got to stay by and work for it — fight for 
it. Let us go to General Washington, 
let us get down on our knees to him — 
begging him to realize the danger— 
pleading with him to use his great 
authority to bring the country into a 
union of strength. That’s it — show him 
that this must be one nation — with one 
aim — the happiness and security of all 
the people. That it’s no longer a ques- 
tion of Massachusetts first and Virginia 
last but of all the colonies one and equal, 
and the welfare of one is the welfare of 
all—a common democracy. 

SHays: Words, words again. 

(The GUARD outside suddenly gives 
a sharp whistle and goes into the house.) 

Man: The constable! 

REvERE: We're breaking no law. (He 
gathers up the sheets of paper and 
crams them in his blous-.) 


Matcoms: Course not, for were 
having a prayer-meeting. 
Scottay: Music! Music! (Quickly 


leading them into a hymn) 
As thou with Satan didst contend 
And didst the victory win — 
(The OTHERS join in.) 
O give us strength in thee to fight 
In thee to conquer sin. 
(The CONSTABLE, a heavy-set man 
wearing a pistol, comes in from the left, 
listens a moment and then enters the 
house. REVERE and the OTHERS sing 
more loudly.) 
ConstaBLe (With a grin): What a 
meeting of holiness have we here! 
THe Group: 
And through these days of penitence 
And weary woeful strife — 
ConsTaBLeE (Yelling): Stop it! 
(At a gesture from REVERE the 
ALL stop singing.) : 
Revere (As the CONSTABLE starts 
looking around and poking into cor- 
ners): Have you a warrant? 
ConsTABLeE (Heavily): Don’t need it, 
Master Revere. Search and seizure go 
with the Governor’s new orders. (Star- 
ing around at the silent faces) I am to 
inquire into all suspicious characters 
and dubious meetings. I know you, Ed 
Malcomb. But which one is Daniel 
Shays? 
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Says: I am. What do you want? 

ConsTaBLE: Just to have a look at 
your face. 

Matcoms: This is private property. 

Scottay: And this a peaceful as- 
sembly. 

ConsTaBLE (Monotonously): Maybe 
so, but I can see several of you have 
got pistols under your jackets. Well, I 
ain’t going to bother you now — except 
to read a little piece. (Pulling a paper 
from his pocket, he reads in heavy 
falling syllables) “Let it be known to all 
and sundry that one Daniel Shays, late 
Captain in the Continental Army, is 
ordered to vacate the city of Boston in 
twenty-four hours. If found within the 
confines of the town thereafter he will 
be subject to fine and imprisonment. 
And further it is ordered that’ Paul 
Revere, also late of the Continental 
Army, shall from this day forth cease all 
efforts at agitating the people and shall 
keep the peace, failing which his per- 
son shall be seized.” (He sticks the 
paper back into his pocket) That's all 
until tomorrow. (He gives his grin, looks 
around and then comes out of the house 
and goes away at the right rear.) 

SHays: Twenty-four hours. I want 
only twenty-four minutes to be out 
of this cursed town. And when I return 
twill be with an army at my back. 

Matcoms: And I'll be with you. 

Me too, Daniel. 

OTHERS: Aye, you said it. \ (Together) 

REvERE (Beseechingly): Once more 
I beg you, Daniel — We can think of 
some way — You and I will go to plead 
with. Washington. 

Suays (Shortly): And you think he’d 
listen to two beggars like us? Not 
hardly, I tell you. I can see him looking 
at us from his great height and saying 
in that quiet way, “By what authority 
do you speak?” 

Revere: And we'll say we speak for 
the suffering people of Massachusetts 
and all others like us. 

Suays: And he'll look at the petition 
and say, “I see no seal of the sovereign 
State of Massachusetts.” 

RevERE: Then we must get that seal 
— (He suddenly stops as if startled at 
his own thought.) 

(To be concluded) 


Copyright, 1944 by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
all rights reserved. Caution: Professionals 
and amateurs are hereby warned that THE 
CRITICAL YEAR, being fully protected 
under the copyright laws of the United 
States, Great Britain and the Dominion of 
Canada, is subject to royalty. Application 
for the amateur acting rights must be made 
to Samuel French,'25 W. 45th St., New 
York, or 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles. If 
in Canada, to Samuel French, Canada, 
Ltd., 480 University Ave., Toronto. 
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Sharpen your wits... 


PUT YOUR STORY OVER 


Do you know how tke successful 
writer produces his effects? Underline 
your answer. 


1. The first purpose of a good story is 
to: (a) entertain; (b) teach; (c) 
clarify a question; (d) give advice 
on a subject. 

2. Mood is set in: (a) the second para- 
graph; (b) the first few sentences; 
(c) the climax; (d) the end. 

8. Characters should be introduced: 
(a) early in the story; (b) at ran- 
dom; (c) by long descriptions; 
(d) at point of greatest conflict. 

4. The writer: (a) cares little about 
his make-believe people; (b) chooses 
characters haphazardly; (c) knows 
each person well; (d) knows the 
reader can supply all the fancy. 

5. Characters should: (a) be given 
free rein; (b) use words which be- 
long in a society other than their 
own; (c) remain shadowy and un- 
real; (d) act and speak naturally 
for their type. 

6. To keep up interest the writer 
should: (a) get his point of view 
over as fast as possible; (b) mislead 
the reader; (c) make his characters 


believable; (d) ask plenty of ques- 
tions. 

7. While setting a mood, character 
hints: (a) add nothing to pace of 
story; (b) should be avoided; (c) 
are poor writing; (d) may be given. 

8. The well written story always con- 
tains: (a) much that is irrelevant; 
(b) a vital political message; (c) 
unity of tone and theme; (d) the 
author’s personal opinions. 

9. Old Man Minick was written by: 
(a) Porter; (b) Hemingway; (c) 
Ferber; (d) Poe. 

10. As a story it contains: (a) none of 
the requirements; (b) too much 
drama; (c) real people and solid 
background; (d) a delightful vague- 
ness. % 


LULLABIES AND DRUMBEATS 

Hidden below is a simple hint, one 
of the first techniques for enjoying 
poetry. To discover it: take out each 
italicized letter, capitalize, and rear- 
range in proper order. 

A recognition of fine poetry through 
sharing the poet’s thought and his message 
of emotions felt; appraising his technical 
skill, feeling the cadence of his poem, will 
greatly enrich your own experience and 
give you pleasure. 





HOW'S 
THAT © 
AGAIN! 


He is the brighter of the two 


brothers. 
He is the brightest of the two 


brothers. 


by SLIM SYNTAX 


F. L. F. 
Scranton, Pa. 


“He is the brighter of the two” is 
correct. If there were three or more 
brothers, he would be the brightest. 


oa oe ° 


What is the plural of buffalo? Is it 
buffalos or buffaloes? Do you know of 
any rule that would make it simpler for 
me to form the plural of words ending 
in oP 

R. V. B. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Either buffalos or buffaloes is correct. 
The rule for forming plurals of words 
ending in o is: add s to the singular. If 
a consonant comes before the o add es. 





That’s the general rule. But there are 
exceptions — so many of them that per- 
haps you'd better check with the dic- 
tionary. Here are some common ones. 


These add es to form the plural: 


domino dominoes 
echo echoes 
hobo hoboes 
jingo jingoes 
mosquito mosquitoes 
Negro Negroes 
potato potatoes 
tomato tomatoes 
veto vetoes 
These add s to form the plural: 
alto altos 
banjo banjos 
bronco broncos 
piano pianos 
- radio radios 
solo solos 
These add either s or es: 
bravo bravoes bravos 
buffalo buffaloes buffalos 
calico calicoes calicos 
cargo cargoes cargos 
motto mottoes mottos 


And there are many others. So, don’t 
rely too much on the rule. Take these 
words as they come. Look them up in 
the dictionary and make a note of them. 
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Our Foreign Relations 


A great many foreiyn words have 
been naturalized in the English lan- 
guage. Some have made themselves so 
much at home and been such good citi- 
zens that we forget they were not always 
American. Among these are amateur, 


a pure French word which means a 


lover of. If you are a baseball amateur, 
you are a lover of baseball, who plays 
for the love of it, not a professional who 
plays for pay. At a concert, the audience 
claps for an encore — another straight- 
out French word meaning, again. Be- 
low, we are presenting ten other phrases 
and words (italicized), not quite so 
common, and not quite so American- 
ized, but frequently used. Try pro- 
nouncing them, and before you look 
them up, see if you can guess their 
meaning from the way they are used. 
If you get them all right, you must have 
(a) studied French or (b) spoken it 
at home or (c) used a dictionary often. 

1. General Eisenhower's aide-de- 
camp, Harry Butcher, wrote a book 
about his experiences with the Ameri- 
can Chief of Staff. 

2. Most people find it less expensive 
to order a table dhote dinner than to 
order a la carte. _ 

3. In the French underworld, a 
colorful argot is spoken. 

4. Like most bon vivants, he had a 
weakness for the table. 

5. Amadee was reclining on a chaise 
longue, engrossed in a novel. 

6. Despite the grueling trip, his 
joie de vivre never left him. 

7. Flaubert sometimes searched for 
days to find the mot juste to express 
his meaning. 

8. Whistler and Chopin are es- 
pecially famous for their nocturnes. 

9. Nowadays ragtime is passé. 

10. Is this a tete-a-tete, or may any- 
one join in? 
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Word-of-the-Month Club 


The last step you will take with IM- 
PERIALISM is to list all the words you 
can think of which are in any way con- 
nected with the meaning. Here again, 
you will need to be ingenious, and the 
sky’s the limit. To give just a few you 
can list empire, trade, army, merchan- 
dise, politics, rivalry, alliance, and so 
on and so on. You can be as free as you 
like as long as you can justify your 
words, if you are challenged by class- 
mate, teacher, or in the finals, by us. 
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- ELL, if that don’t take the 
rag off the bush!” 
Big Tim Rourke’s jaw 


dropped. He took .. step towards the 
water box, then stabbed his shovel vi- 
ciously into the turf, where it quivered 
like an aspen. 

The third time this week . . . no water. 
Rourke grasped the handle of the shovel 
and leaned his chin on it. That would 
be old man Haley’s doings again—him 
and his cussed orchard. Treats them 
scrubby apple trees like babies. Looky 
there—less than a quarter inch of water 
in the box. But then, like Haley always 
says, an orchard needs a lot of water— 
other people’s water. 

Rourke squatted in the weeds by the 
moss-covered sluice and gauged the thin 
trickle with his thumb. Not enough 
there to damp a bed of petunias, he 
thought savagely, let alone irrigate forty- 
odd acres of pasture. How in heaven’s 
name did that old coot expect him to 
run a couple dozen head of stock on 
dry pasture? Might as well try to top 
beets with a baseball bat. 

Lifting a scarcely damp ribbon of 
moss from the ditch, Rourke found a 
rainbow fingerling flopping on the 
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1946 


“You're done for and you know it. 
This is a young man’s country now.” 





bow grease.” He had also expected 


snow-capped mountains; seventeen- 
pound trout, king-size canyons, purple- 


and-goid sunsets, and a $2.50-a-night 
tourist cabin hard by each of Nature’s 


By Raymond Boyle 


stones, where it had been deposited, 
contrary to water rules, which set up a 
system of meshes to catch little fellows 
like that. “You know you're not sup- 
posed to be here,” Rourke scolded in 
mock seriousness, “but here you are. 
You know,”: he continued, wetting his 
hands to put the trout -back into the 
water, “we're just about in the same 
boat—an’ the boat’s high an’ dry. I tell 
you, a man’s lost in sagebrush country 
without water . . . an’ I guess that goes 
for fish, too.” 

Slowly the husky Irishman got to his 
feet. At thirty-three he had not entirely 
put aside hope, nor had he lost all de- 
termination. True, he was not the same 
buoyant young man who had breezed 
into the West a few years back, expect- 
ing electric toasters, washing machines, 
and vacuum cleaners te crowd out “el- 


extravaganzas. In these he was little dis- 
appointed. 

But now an ironic smile ~ twisted 
Rourke’s lips. Yes, that was certainly a 
cozy dream—a “little gray home in the 
West.” His home had turned out to be 
an unpainted ramshackle cottage, part- 
ly constructed of packing cases, and 
likely to blow away in the first good 
windstorm. No great loss, he comforted 
himself. He secretly envied the cows 
their barn. 

“Hey, Tim!” ‘ 

A boyish voice jerked Rourke out of 
his reverie. Across the yellowing pas- 
ture, shovel in hand, strode a rubber- 
booted man, Approaching nearer, he 
raised the shovel and shook it threaten- 
ingly. 

“What do you mean by swiping all 
the aqua pura, you old water hog?” 

Rourke allowed himself a fleeting 
grin. “W-e-ll,” he retorted, “you see that 
piece of ground over yonder? I’m raisin’ 
sponges on it and consarn’d if they 
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ain’t drinkin’ up the water faster’n I 
kin git it to °em!” 

Jack Ingersoll—Rourke always called 
him professor—guffawed. He was a col- 
lege man now practicing his ag train- 
ing. Two years ago, when he came, he 
had made statements as to the size of 
beets and onions he expected to grow, 
and was laughed at; but the sneers 
changed to admiration when he put his 
new-fangled ideas to work. Even Rourke 
was sitting at his feet learning a thing 
or two about classroom procedures. 

When he glanced at the water box, 
Jack’s grin evaporated like gasoline on 
an August day. “I thought maybe you 
had the water,” he murmuted apologeti- 
cally. “It’s your turn. I was just want- 
ing a little for the cow, but. . .” 

“Yeah, old man Haley.” Rourke spat 
the name out as if it were poison. “Pig- 
headed fool, that’s what he is.” 

“Oh, don’t be too hard on him, Tim. 
He was here a long time before us.” 

“Doesn't matter how long he’s been 
here,” shot back Rourke. “We don’t 
owe him no livin’.” 

_ “I guess no one needs to owe him a 


living—whatever else he does, that old _ 


boy is always out there working.” 

“Professor, you said“a mouthful.” 
Rourke stretched out a long arm. “See 
him—there, between them rows. He’s 
got a sledge. Yesterday he mowed or- 
chard grass under the trees, and now 
he’s puttin’ it on the sledge. Gonna haul 
it up to his shed and feed it to his cow 
and horses.” 

“If that doesn’t take the cake!” Jack 
slapped his shovel on the ditch bank 
and burst out laughing. “What,” he 
gasped, “what’s that old codger want 
with fifty tons of orchard grass! Ha-ha- 
ha—fifty tons for a cow and two horses! 
Maybe he'll stuff a mattress with it too!” 

“Oh, I doubt if he gets fifty ton. It'll 
probably run sommers ‘round a.ton to 
the acre. Mostly quackgrass, with a lit- 
tle clover.” Rourke smiled at the thought 
of feeding stock on quackgrass—even 
quackgrass with clover. 

“Say,” interposed the Professor sober- 
ly, “if I don’t get a little water down at 
my ranch I'll have to start Setsy on 
beer.” 

“Til tell you what you do,” said 
Rourke, glancing about and lowering 
his voice confidentially, “You look up 
one of them Blackfoot rainmakers—oh, 
they’s nothin” like one of them Injuns 
for conjurin’ up rain.” 


“For some reason, that doesn’t appeal . 


to me. ! think the ditch rider will be 
able to exercise more influ——” 

“Ditch rider!” Rourke exploded, yank- 
ing his shovel from the turf. “All that 
man ever exercises is his mouth. No, sir, 
he won't do a dern thing . . . ‘It’d hurt 
the old man’s feelings,’ he sez.” 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


This story was submitted in the 
annual Scholastic Awards for 1946 
and won a fourth prize. The author, 
Raymond Boyle, was then a senior in 
the Vancouver (Washington) High 
School. He is 20 years old, a pupil of 
Helen Barber. Unfortunately, that is 
all we know about him, except that 
we suspect he was a veteran who 
took advantage of the* GI Bill of 
Rights to finish high school. 

The story is regional, laid in Idaho, 
and Western irrigation farmers will 
all recognize the problems of the 
characters. The men are all very well 
drawn. They speak naturally, and the 
plot is clear-cut. Raymond has the 
makings of a writer. 

OOOO IO IO 
“Well, we could try again .. .” 
“Try again! That’s just what we're 

goin’ to do.” A determined glint shone in 

Rourke’s eyes and his jaw tightened. He 

shouldered his shovel grimly, pushed 

Jack towards the coulee, leaped it him- 

self, and set off through the orchard. 

“Orchard grass or no orchard grass, 
we're goin’ to have water! We'll pay old 
man Haley a little visit.” 

*.° ° ¢ 

The old man, straight as a pine de- 

spite his years, was forking orchard 


_grass onto a wooden sledge. 


Spying the visitors far down the lacy 
greenery of the apple trees, he stopped 
with his pitchfork in a shock. Then, 
shifting his quid of tobacco, he heaved 
the bundle up. 

Rourke hadn’t minced words. He met 
the old man’s stare with a look that 
would pierce a battleship. “Hadley,” he 
said brusquely, “you know as well as I 
do that it’s my turn fer water. You’ve 
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been hoggin’ it just about long enough, 
I aim to have it!” 

The old man didn’t say anything; he 
looked from Jack to Rourke and thep 
around at his orchard. His gnarled 
fingers tightened about the pitchfork 
handle; the worm-like veins of his 
wrists stood out sharply on his bony 
arms. Only the swish of the horses’ well- 
brushed tails, like two metronomes, 
broke the silence. ; 

Haley swallowed nervously, slid hig 
hands up and down the fork handle, 
and inspected his soft leather “clodhop- 
per” shoes. When he jerked his head 
defiantly erect, it was to pour out the 
grievances welling within his heart. 
Eyes blazing, he shouted at the oppres- 
sive stillness, “So yuh want water do 
yuh? By gosh there was a time | 
wanted water too and did anyone giveit 
to me? Not on yer life. You young fel- 
lers think yuh kin come in here an’-run 
us ole-timers out.” 

He spat a brown stream of quid 
juice onto the damp earth. “Well, yuh 


_ got another think acomin’!” 


-“You old fool,” stormed Rourke 
hoarsely, shaking his fist under the man’s 
nose. “You’re done fer an’ you know it. 
This is a young man’s country now. Jist 
because you been squattin’ here fer the 
last two hunnert year don’t mean you 
own the whole section.” 

“Lissen, yuh little jaybird,” shouted 
the old fellow, “I opened this kentry 
afore yuh wuz born. Why, I planted 
these here trees with my own two hands 
—watered ‘em an’ pruned ’em—worked 
an’ slaved. I’m gonna have feed fer my 
animals, too, by gosh. They he’ped me, 
an’ I’m takin’ care uh them. Me and my 
horses opened up this kentry. An’ now 
yuh’d run me out. Well, we'll see who 
does the runnin’!” 

“If you was my age, Haley, I'd flat 
ten you in that furrow,” rejoined the 
purple-faced Rourke. “Come on, Profes- 
sor, we'll open that dam of his.” 

Rourke deliberately turned his back 
to the old man, and Jack, only too will 
ing to get away from what he com 
sidered a distasteful scene, followed 


- readily. Rourke felt the old man’s eyes 


burning through his back; he knew his 
life wouldn’t have been worth a red 
cent if it had been the West of forty 
years ago. Steadily he strode up the 
orchard lane with Jack at his heels. Old 
Haley, dazed and trembling, with tears 
in his eyes and hate in his heart, stared 
stonily after the retreating figures, not 
comprehending, nor caring, in an ep 
tome of defeat. 

And thus he stood when Rourke and 
Jack had finished undamming the 
coulee. He never moved as long as he 
was in their sight. 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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THIS 1$ THE MODERN 
1880'S, BEN, AND WE NEW 
ENGLANDERS WON'T PUT 
UP WITH $O MUCH DIRT “ig 
AROUND HERE... 





WE PRINT COMIC PAGES, 

LOOK AT THIS / Ra MR. CARRIER, ANDO WE FIGURED 
FOLKS WANT ME TO MAKE ‘4 YOU COULD TELL US HOW TO PREVENT 
AIR- CLEANERS FOR THEM, * rT OUR INK FROM SMEARING,.. 
MORE MONEY IN THAT THAN : 

IN WOODWORKING / 



































CARRIER'S GOT A GOOD IDEA. BUT IT 
HAS TO BE REGULATED AUTOMATICALLY. THIS 


§ MUST CONGRATULATE YOU. ’ it F 
YOUR AIR CONDITIONING I$ KEEPING . — pens owe os 


OUR COTTON AND WORKERS IN GOOD SHAPE... 























THIS AIR CONDITIONING WILL 
00 IT. NOW WE CAN MAKE PHOTO 
FILM BASE YEAR ROUND. 
PRICES WiLL COME DOWN 
SO EVERYBODY CAN 
AFFORD TO SNAP 
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"DREAMBOAT” 


and "TURTLE" 
Flights 


By SAM BURGER 


Scholastic Magazines’ Aviation Editor 


HE Army and the Navy both made 
aviation history last month, with 
two daring, long distance flights. 

A Navy twin-engined Lockheed 
patrol bomber, the Truculent Turtle, 
set a new long-distance flight record. 
Carrying a crew of four and a baby 
kangaroo as mascot, the plane flew 
non-stop from Perth, Australia, to 
Columbus; Ohio—a_ distance of 
11,237 miles. This topped the long- 
distance mark of 7,916 miles set last 
November by the Army's B-29, 
Dream Boat.. 

The Truculent Turtle made its rec- 
ord-shattering flight in 55 hours and 
18 minutes. In that elapsed time, the 
Truculent Turtle flew almost half- 
way around the world. The circum- 
ference of the earth at the equator 
is slightly less than 25,000 miles. 
Aviation experts predict that within 
5 or 10 years a plane will be built 
that will circle the earth non-stop. 
This means that every nation on 
earth will be within bombing range 
of every other nation. 

Of course, the Truculent Turtle 
was not carrying any bombs. In fact, 
it was stripped of all equipment it 
did not absolutely need — even of its 
long-distance radio. This was to make 
room for the enormous load of gaso- 
line the plane carried — 25 tons! 
Even so, the Truculent Turtle was so 
heavy at take-off that jet propulsion 
units were needed to make the plane 
airborne. 

Some idea of what the Truculent 
Turtle’s 11,237-mile hop means can 
be had by comparing various air line 
distances. From New York as a start- 
ing point, it is — 3,500 miles to Lon- 
don; -5,000 to-Honolulu; 7,800 to 
Bombay; and 8,500 to Tokyo. 

A week after the Truculent Turtle’s 
great flight. the Army Air Forces set 
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Flight of the Dreambcat is shown by broken line; the Turtle by solid line. 


out to prove that flights “over the top 
of the world” were now practical for 
long-range bombers. 

The Army B-29 Dreamboat, now 
rechristened the Pacusan Dream- 
boat, made a 9,500 mile non-stop 
flight from Honolulu to Cairo, Egypt. 
The Pacusan Dreamboat did not beat 
the long distance record set by the 
Truculent Turtle. But its flight over 
the polar ice caps proved that this 
route could be flown by properly 
equipped planes. Its course carried 
the Pacusan Dreamboat over two 
continents*- North America and Eu- 
rope — and landed it in a third con- 
tinent, Africa. In 89 hours and 33 
minutes of flying time, the huge 
Superfortress crossed the Pacific, the 
towering mountains of Alaska and 
Canada, the polar wastes of the 
Arctic, the cities and mountains of 
Europe, and the Mediterranean. 

The word Pacusan stands for Pa- 
cific Air Command, United States 
Army. 


MAGNETIC NORTH POLE 


The Hawaii to Egypt flight of the 
Pacusan Dreamboat gathered a great 
deal of information valuable to sci- 


ence and aviation. For example, the 
flyers brought batk evidence that the 
Magnetic North Pole is at least 200 
miles farther north than the position 
marked on existing maps. 

When .the Dreamboat flew over 
the spot marked “Magnetic North 
Pole” on the maps, the magnetic 
compasses in the plane still pointed 
north. 

In charting a course, flyers must 
take two things into consideration — 
true north and magnetic north. A 
course true north would lead exactly 
to the North Pole. Compasses, how- 
ever; do not point to true north. 
They point to magnetic north, a spot 
hundreds of miles from the North 
Pole. (See map.) This is because 
huge deposits of lodestone at this 
point attract compasses like a mag- 
net. In charting a course, a pilot must 
take into account the different posi 
tions occupied by true north and 
magnetic north. That difference, 
known as magnetic deviation, allows 
the flyer to set his compass correctly. 

Now that the position of the Mag- 
netic North Pole is more accurately 
known, aerial navigation will be 
even more exact than in the past. — 











































| HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN WIN IN 
ROYAL CROWN COLA’S CONTEST 


: 157 PRIZE . . $200 in u.s. Savings Bonds 
20 PRIZE . . «#100 mU.S. Savings Bonds 
3° PRIZE . . .% 50 imU.s. Savings Bonds 
NEXT 10 PRIZES .$ 5 in records 
NEXT 80 PRIZES . $2.50 in Records 


IT’S EASY! 


All you have to do is write 
a 100-word letter on the 
subject: “THE MOST INTERESTING 
ACTIVITY OF OUR TEEN-AGE CLUB 
OR YOUTH CENTER!”’ 

















HERE'S WHAT YOUR 
TEEN-AGE CLUB CAN WIN 


157 PRIZE . . Wurlitzer K 1015 Phonograph 
(push button, fluorescent lighted 24-record capacity) 


| IO PRIZE . . Re. Kalvnator) Electric Cooter 

3° PRIZE . . . Royal Crown Cola ice Cooler 
| NEXT 10 PRIZES . . . . 55. te Records 
| NEXT 80 PRIZES . . . . $2.50 im Records 
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You win a prize and your club wins a prize in this unusual 
contest! For example: If you win first prize of $200 in U.S. 
Savings Bonds, your club wins the big Wurlitzer phono- 
graph (juke-box). The other prizes are awarded on the 
186 prizes in.all! Easy to win, too. Here’s all you do: 
Just write a letter (100 words or less) on the subject: ‘“The 
° most interesting activity of our teen-age club or youth cen- 
™Wter.”” Nothing fancy, or difficult — just like writing to a pal. 
apenas “wl! Letters will be judged on their neatness, clearness and 
6 (CE a) sincerity. The decision of the judges will be final. Ali letters 
become property of Royal Crown Cola and can not be 
returned. Follow the simple rules and mail your letter to 
address in box below on or before November 30, 1946. 






































YOU WIN-YOUR 

CLUB WINS! LOOK A BIG FREE BOOK FOR 

AT THESE SWELL st penatbarstenesrg 
PRIZES! | fre pci! Lints an cnhortineoe 


| gives practical hints on entertainments 
" I 


dances and interest groups for your club. 
\ 
dy A\\in 














It’s packed with ideas! Royal Crown Cola 
is proud and glad to send it to you FREE! 
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1 Print i 
po name and address plainly at top of 
2 State your age. 


\ 3 MAIL YOUR LETTER WITH THIS COUPON 
OVAL CROY, = 3 List name of your teen-age club 
QW hy : 4 Mail your entry : “a Now 30, 1946.00. 
C O L A : ROYAL CROWN COLA 
DEPT. S1, CONTEST 


Best by taste-test < gg «-—« COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 



















“Babe” Didrickson 


No. 1 all-round athlete? That’s a 

real tough one to answer. The list 
of great athletes runs longer than Jimmy 
Durante’s nose. And picking just one: is 
about as easy as finding a tub of tar in 
a blackout. 

By “all-round athlete,” I mean a fel- 
low who stars in several sports — not 
just plays them. A fellow like Jim 
Thorpe, for instance. Ask Dad about 
him! 

Jim, a full-blooded Indian, dropped 
out of the headlines about 20 years ago. 
But he has never been’ forgotten. He is 
still considered the greatest athlete of all 
time. 

Look at some of his records. As a foot- 
ball player, he was all-time tops. He 
could run, pass, kick, tackle and block 
—not just passably — but better than 
anyone else. He made every all-America 
college team in 1911 and ’12, then set 
the professionals on their ears for the 
. next ten years. 

In track, Jim was also No. 1. In the 
1912 Olympics, he ran away with all 
the honors. The big Indian then became 
a professional baseball player. He was 
signed up by the New York Giants, and 
played big-league ball for seven years. 

Of course athletes like Jim Thorpe 
come along once in a lifetime. So, let’s 
get back to 1946 and take a look at 
some of the all-round stars who are 
still around and kicking. 

Glenn Davis, of Army, comes immedi- 
ately to mind. You all know Glenn as 
the all-America football flash. But do 
you know that Glenn is also a terrific 
baseball player? That a half-dozen big- 
league clubs would give him at least 
$20,000 to sign a contract? And that 
Davis is so fast, he runs the dashes in 
trackP- 

Lou Boudreau jis another great all- 
rounder. Everybody knows Lou as a 
wonderful shortstop and manager 
(Cleveland Indians). But back at the 


University of Illinois, Lou was more 


Wr would you say is the country’s 





Glenn W. Davis 





famous as a basketball player. A great 
dribbler, shooter and play-maker, Lou 
made every all-America basketball team. 

Herman Wedemeyer, of _St.- Mary’s 
College, also rates consideration as 
Uncle Sam’s No. 1 athlete. Besides 
being all-America in football, he is a 
crack baseball player, swimmer, boxer 
and golfer. 

Sammy Byrd, one-time outfielder for 
the New York Yankees, quit baseball 
to become one of our leading profes- 
sional golfers. 

Ellsworth Vines, the national tennis 
singles champ in 1931 and ’82, also 
switched to pro golf, and is now one 
of the nation’s best. 

Buddy Young also merits mention. 


‘The pride of the University of Illinois 


not only can run 100 yards faster than 
any man alive, but is a whiz at foot- 
ball. All the experts are picking him for 
all-America this season. 

Bob Fenimore, of Oklahoma A, & M., 
is another all-America footballer who 
can match strides with anyone on the 
cinder paths. 

De Witt Coulter, the Army man- 












Ellsworth Vines 


mountain tackle of 1944 and °45, now 
playing for the pro New York Giants, is 
also a great shot-putter and a very 
handy man with his “dukes.” He has 
turned down several offers to become a 
pro boxer. 

Hank Greenberg, the home-run king 
of the big leagues, might have been 
another Jim Thorpe if he hadn’t de- 
cided to stick to baseball. 

At James Monroe High School 
(Bronx, N. Y.), Hank was a five-letter 
man. He made all-scholastic in baseball, 
basketball and soccer; ind also starred 
in football and track. 

Old-timers still remember his tre- 
mendous booting in soccer. But it was 
as a basketball player that they thought 
Hank would make history. Hank was a 
sensational center. He played pro ball 
for a while and still holds one record — 
highest pay. In 1934 the Brooklyn 
Jewels paid him $20 for each minute of 
play! 

If I had to name the No, 1 all- 
round athlete today, my choice would 
be—a woman! I refer to Mildred 
“Babe” Didrickson. There isn’t any 
question that Babe is the greatest 
female athlete of all time. I also think 
she can star at more sports than any 
man today. 

In the 1932 Olympics, Babe copped 
two firsts and a second in track — an 
all-time record. Then she became a 
crack billiard player. When she grew 
tired of billiards, she took up golf —- 
and became the greatest woman golfer 
in the land. (She still is!) 

Babe is also a crack swimmer, base- 
ball player and basketball star. Now, I 
understand, she is going to take up ten- 
nis. If she does, she'll probably be trim- 
ming them all in a couple of years, de- 
spite the fact that she'll be close to 40. 


— Herman L. Masmn, Sports Editor 
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Tor Fast, Sure Footwork 
—KEDS! 


Your feet get rough work- ¢ ne \ 
outs in this game, but it helps foot 
muscles grow strong if bones 
and arches have correct balance 
and freedom in Keds. Keds 
Scientific Last works with 
the foot in motion, allows 
straight-line toe action. 
Every toe does its job naturally. 
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Boxing takes fast foot-work. Keds 
offset foot-strain because traction soles 
gtip floors tirelessly for double-quick side, 
back and rush steps. Keds are shaped to 
the ankle, and the slanted tops let you lace 
tightly for support without ankle chafing. 
Keds are winners. Won’t mark gym floors. 





For starring on the team, you need 
feet that can take it. Keds Shock-Proof Arch 

Cushion absorbs jars and jolts— 
reduces over-strain and general fatigue 
—makes for good teamwork between 

a man and his feet. They move 

as naturally as though barefoot 

in Keds. Pull-proof eyelets. 











THEY WASH 


They're not Keds unless the Name WEINGE HES ete eo senb and 
water like your socks. They’re 


Keds appears on the Shoe. easy to keep clean and healthful. 








UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER. NEW YORK 





















ORE young people are anxious 
M to enter aviation than any of 
the other transportation fields. 

But, because of great cutbacks at the 
close of the war, this industry now em- 
ploys only 200,000 compared to its war- 
time peak of 2,000,000. In the manu- 
facturing branch the only field in which 
a personnel shortage exists today is that 
of aeronautical engineers. But aviation 
has a promising future; today’s research 
— an interesting and vital field — points 
to rapid expansion in the next decade. 

Civil aviation cannot afford as many 
specialists as military aviation. With the 
supply of aviation workers now exceed- 
ing the demand, the entire industry is 
making stiff requirements of those seek- 
ing jobs. 

There are six major fields for em- 
ployment in aviation. 


CAA and Manufacturing 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has jobs in four classifications: techni- 
cal, operational, maintenance, and ad- 
ministrative-clerical. Qualifications for 
technical jobs are high and starting 
salaries are low. These conditions pre- 





_ Free Pamphlets on Aviation 


Senate Report on U. S. Aircraft In- 
dustry, S. Report No. 110, part 6, Re- 
port of the Mead Committee, Senate 
Special Committee to Investigate Na- 
tional Defense Program. 39 pages, free 
from Aircraft Industries Association, 
610 Shoreham Building, Washington 
5, DC. 

Need for National Air Policy Board, 
S. Report No. 1909, Interstate & For- 
eign Commerce Committee Report on 
S. 1639. 273 pages, free from Aircraft 
Industries Association. 

History of American Air Policy. 
Prepared by AIA staff. 31 pages, free 
from Aircraft Industries Association. 

National Policy for Aviation, Plan- 
ning Pamphlet No. 51-52, National 
Planning .sssociation. 68 pages, free 
from Aircraft Industries Association. 

Air Coordinating Committee Re- 
port on Peacetime Aircraft Industry. 
Report of the subcommittee on de- 
mobilization of the Aircraft industry. 
52 pages, free from Aircraft Industries 
Association. 











By Franklin R. Zeran 


Vocational Editor 


JOBS IN AVIATION 





vail generally, Prospects of immediate 
employment are not good. 

Manufacturing also must be eyed 
from the long-range point of view by 
today’s high school student. Aviation 
manufacturing cannot absorb its own 
veterans now. But later there should be 
mechanical jobs in construction, aero- 
nautical draftsmanship, research, and 
design. f 


Airlines and Airports 


Airlines, where competition is keen, 
employ flight engineers, navigators, 
radio operators, flight and ground crews, 
and a small number of stewardesses (or 
hostesses), and administrative person- 
nel. Today only one commercial airline 
requires nurses for hostesses. Openings 
are not numerous. When the interna- 
tional field develops and more pan- 
American and transcontinental flights 
are scheduled, there will be more jobs 
for both men and women. 

Airport work, sales, and service offer 
opportunity for individual jobs and’ for 
private business ventures. There must 
be flying instructors, salesmen, repair 
and service men, because charter flying 
is increasing. These so-called “fixed base 
operations” require knowledge, skill, 
and, above all, “business sense” to make 
private enterprise pay. A capable pilot 
can’t make a living with a single plane. 
Fixed base operators must be versatile, 
capable of any work from that of flight 
engineer to cleaning out the shop. 

Feeder-cargo business may offer op- 
portunities later, Feeder lines will em- 
ploy the same type of workers as the 
trunk lines, but competition is keen here 
and expansion has been slow, due to the 
financial gamble. 

Industrial flying offers more job op- 


I like to study. 























portunities than any other branch: 
aerial photography; crop dusting; aerial 
seeding; patrol of communication, pipe 
and power lines, forests, etc.; contract 
air freight; spotting schools of fish; 
tramsport to inaccessible resort and 
hunting areas; fresh food transport, ete. 


Planes at Work 


Every ah ohalah at work produces. jobs, 
Nearly all of these jobs require educa- 
tion and training, but beginners may 
qualify as apprentice mechanics and 
advance to junior mechanics and me- 
chanics. The industry requires pilots, 
flight navigators, meteorologists, traffic 
reservationists, flight dispatchers, pas- 
senger agents, stewards, stock and 
storeroom handlers, cargo handlers, 
ground communication workers, flight 
radio operators, flight engineers and 
inspectors, air carrier radio technicians, 
maintenance and operations inspectors, 
junior aeronautical inspectors, aircraft 
communicator trainees, and communi- 
cators. Because so many of these jobs 
are technical, the following questions 


should be considered: 


Yes No 





I get 85 or better in such subjects as physics——; mathematics—; 
English_—; social studies——_; foreign languages——. 


1 plan to take advanced training beyond high school. 


1 have hobbies related to aviation. 


1 have had work experience related to aviation. 


1 am able to organize facts. 
1 am able to analyze problems. 


1 am able to relate theories and abstract ideas to concrete situations. 
1 am willing to work long hours in order to do a job right 


Note: Affirmative answers to these questions indicate interest and aptitude oniy. They do not const 
tute « score indicative of occupational qualification:. 2 
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. a _and home and school addresses. 


Democratic Poll Tax 


There’s been much talk lately about 
poll taxes and whether they aren’t out- 
of-date in a progressive country like 
the U. S. But Australia has a poll tax 
that seems to us far from backward. 
The Australian tax works in the reverse 


that a citizen must pay a tax in order 
to vote, in Australia it costs money not 
to vote. Any citizen who fails to show 
up at the polls on election day without 
a good excuse is fined $7.00. Result: an 
almost 100 .-per cent turnout in elec- 
tions. Our biggest elections rarely rep- 
resent more than 70 per cent of the 
electorate. 


No Slip, No Scatter 


Do Mom’s precious scatter rugs scat- 
ter “yours truly” far and wide every 
time you attempt to cross one of her 
highly polished floors? Next time you 
pick up your damaged carcass, make a 
note of the fact that rubber anchors for 
scatter rugs are now available. The an- 
chor, a sponge rubber cushion, can be 
cut to fit any size rug and will avert 
countless catastrophes in the living 
room, 

Hold That Cold! 


There’s a new kind of lining for the 
housewife’s shopping bag. The lining 
prevents frozen foods from defrosting. 
It is said to hold the cold for eight 
hours. Thus equipped, the working gal 
can buy frozen peas during her lunch 
hour, put them in the bag, and find 
them still frozen at supper time. 


It’s a Sandwich, Son 


Are you cursed with brotiiers who 
devour sandwiches fasier than five sis- 
lers can make < .:? This’ll stop the boys. 
There’s an eleciric sandwich machine 
capable of turning out 3,000 sand- 
wiches an hour. All you do is hand the 
machine a loaf of bread. The machine 
slices the bread, applies the filling, 
slaps the slices together, cuts them diag- 
onally, and trots them off io a table 
for wrapping. (Although this master 
mechanism may be a mighty boon to 
congested lunch counters, we'll bet it 
can’t turn out one Dagwood as good 
as ours. There Science will have to bow 
to Art for some time to come.) 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 





Have you heard of something that's 
“brand new”? We'll pay $1 for any item used 
in this column. Address Allen Albright, “What's 
New” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Please sign name, 


to ours. While some of our states rule | 











_ OH-OH! THERE A L0G 
MAM! THEY'VE STOPPED 



















































































































What's chocolaty, chewy, delicious as the dickens? Tootsie 
Rolls, natch! And just ee-magine — all that luscious goodness is 
actually good for you! Yes sirree, a Tootsie Roll sends quick 
energy shootin’ to your muscles so you can jump 
an’ run faster, an’ win the games! Tell Mom and Dad. 
Better yet, treat ‘em to Tootsie Rolls. They'll be so 
surprised—maybe they'll keep Tootsie. Rolls in the 
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“4| OME to the party!” sounds like a 
fine idea, whether you're on the 
giving or the receiving end of 

the invitation. But once you're there, 
parties sometimes develop problems: 
how to excuse yourself if you have 
to leave earlier than the other guests; 
and how to get your guests to go 
home! 

It's the ‘same way with dances. 
Taking a girl to a dance sounds like 
fun—and it will be, if you know how 
to take care of “the situation” all 
through the evening. 

Do you? 


Q. Is it all right to have a party when 
your parents aren't home? 


A. It’s not a good idea. You may be 
capable of playing host or hostess by 
yourself, Your parents may feel you are 
trustworthy; they may be willing to 
give you permission to entertain inde- 
pendently. But your friends’ parents 
may not feel the same way. 

This is a case where public opinion 
counts, so you'd better follow the rules. 

Mom and Dad should be around 
when your guests arrive, in order to 
make the welcome official. After that, 
they could retire to another part of the 
home (they'll probably want to!), and 
only give a look-in later on. Any enter- 
tainment that can’t take place with your 
parents on the premises is a brand of 
entertainment that had best be avoided. 

Besides, a party in your own home is 
a golden opportunity to introduce your 


no 


friends to your parents in a friendly, 
informal way. It pays for them to get 
together. 


Q. If you are entertaining and the 
hour is growing late, how should you 
tell your guests that they should leave? 


A. Usually guests can sense when 
their time is up. If you serve late re- 
freshments as a climax to your party, 
they'll probably take the cue and leave 


’ shortly after the ice cream is polished 


off. 

However, if your parties have a repu- 
tation for being so exciting that nobody 
ever remembers to go home, a little 
advance strategy will be necessary. You 
might state the curfew hour of your 
shindig when you issue the invites. Just 
toss out the information that the party 
is from 7:30 to 11:00. 

Should this hint slip their minds, get 
your friends to aid in heading the stam- 
pede homewards. Slip the word to 
Margie ahead of time. Tell her your 
Dad disapproves of parties which don’t 
break up at eleven. Comes the hour, 
you can count on Margie to announce 
that it’s time she was going home. 
Margie may want you to do the same 
for her sometime. ~ 


Q. If you have to leave a party earlier 
than the rest, how should you excuse 
yourself? 


A. With as little to-do as possible. 
Slip aside quietly and get your coat. Go 
to your hostess and thank her. Toss a 
general good-bye to the gang. And out 
the door! Don’t make an issue of the 
fact that you must leave early. 

Naturally, if you play the tragedienne 
in announcing the fact that you have 
to leave early, everyone will begin to 
feel sorry for you and plead with you 
to stay a while—which may lead to 
disaster on the home front. But early 
good-nights are never awkward unless 
you make them so by agonizing over 
the situation. 

Besides, it’s always smarter to be the 
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first to leave than the last to go home, 
You avoid the possible embarrassment 
of having stayed longer than you were 
supposed to—and you avoid the risk of 
circles under your eyes tomorrow. 


Q. What is the proper way to cut-in 
on a couple who are dancing? 


A. The boy who wishes to cut-in 
walks up to the couple dancing and, as 
he taps the boy on the left shoulder, 
says, “May I cut-in?” or “Do you mind 
if I cut?” To simply demand, “Cut!” is 
bad manners. After all, the other fellow 
staked out his claim first. If you want to 
share the wealth, you should at least be 
courteous about it. 

The boy who is being cut-out should 
thank his partner for the dance and 
leave the floor. A boy should never re- 
fuse to let another boy cut-in on a 
dance unless the challenger is drunk or 
dangerous—and most of your friends 


~won’t be, we hope! 


Q.. At a dance ‘what should a fellow 
do when the same guy keeps cutting-in 
on him? Slug him? 


A. You don’t “slug the guy,” no mat- 
ter how great a menace you consider 
him! Nor do you tell him to “lay off.” 
Nor do you try his own tactics of cut- 
throat cutting back. Nobody wins im 
that kind of fight except the girl. She 
may love it, but it doesn’t show you of 
to much advantage. It points up the fact 
that the situation is out-of-control. 


Dating a girl for a dance doesn’t give § 
you priority on every dance. If Charlie 


cuts in on you and Midge, let him have 
a whirl with her before you claim her 
again. Boys usually cut-in on you be 
cause they want to dance with a gal, 
not because they want to start a game. 


Besides, isn’t Charlie’s cutting a com — 
pliment to your taste? 
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strange ingredients, the apple-eating 





¥¥¥Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


CLOAK AND DAGGER (Warner 
Yi“ Bros. Produced by Milton Sper- 
ling. Directed by Fritz Lang.) 


Warner Brothers have filmed another 
chapter in the saga of the OSS (Office 
of Strategic Services). If the original 
purpose was to make a documentary 
film about the rugged life of our “plain- 
dothes army,” the intention wavered 
somewhat in the filming. The “cloak 
and dagger boys” appear to be pretty 
romantic fellows. 

All the characters in the story — from 
the top OSS man in Washington down 
to a weary, but courageous woman in 
the Italian underground — frequently 
say that their life is a lonely, embitter- 
ing existence. But stil] the romantic 
note persists. 

The hero of this particular operation 
is a college professor (Gary Cooper). 
He is sent to Europe by the OSS to in- 
vestigate Germany's progress in atomic 
research. Although yanked out of his 
physics lab and flown to Switzerland — 
with hardly enough time to pack his 
bags —the professor seems not at all 
handicapped by his lack of training in 
spy techniques. He appears an old hand 
at squiring around female enemy agents, 
at dodging bullets, and at donning dis- 
guises. 

But if Professor Gary Cooper turns 
spy a bit too easily, we forgive him 
readily because he looks so good eating 
an apple! 

When the relationship between the 
professor and his Italian colleague, 
Gina (Lilli Palmer), begins to be more 
absorbing than atomic matters, we try 
to forgive that, too. Lilli Palmer, an 
English actress (wife of Rex Harrison, 
the Britisher who is currently beguiling 
the American public with his perform 
ance in Anna and the King of Siam), 
is seen for the first time on the Ameri- 
can screen. The warmth and concen- 
tration she brings to a difficult role 
make most of our Hollywood-bred ladies 
léok like sticks. We want to see more 
of Lilli Palmer. 

Cloak and Dagger is an odd mixture 
of good and bad movie-making. Though 
boasting many superior moments, it 
often resorts to ancient and over- 
worked devices.. But in spite of its 


professor and Lilli Palmer make the 
film good entertainment. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
“iM MAST (Paramount. Produced by 
Seton |. Miller. Directed by John 
Farrow.) : 
Any resemblance between Richard 
Henry Dana’s classic sea story and this 
film is a feeble one, True, the story 
takes place in the 1830s, The action 
occurs on the desk of the brig Pilgrim, 
which sails between Boston and Cali- 
fornia, Oh yes, there’s even a chap 
named Dana in the crew. But beyond 
these meager facts, all incidents and 
characters have been supplied by the 
scriptwriters. Oddly enough, these lib- 
erties do not keep Paramount’s current 


offering from being a hearty, well-acted 
salt-water tale. 

Alan Ladd, Brian Donlevy, William 
Bendix, and Barry Fitzgerald are among 
the stalwart crew who endure the rigors 
of a stern sea and sterner captain. The 
nautical detail and salt water flavor are 
authentic. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““Cloak and Dagger. ““Two 
Years Before the Mast. “Notorious. 
vvvHenry V. ““The Killers. ““Specter 
of the Rose. “I’ve Always Loved You. 
“Angel on My Shoulder. “Black Beauty. 

Comedy: “““Caesar and Cleopatra. 
“White Tie and Tails. 

Mystery: “Crack-up. “The Big Sleep. 

Musical: “If I’m Lucky. “Blue Skies. 
“Three Little Girls in Blue. 

















How to scheme to win your dream 


1. You pine to meet the delectable Su- 
zanne, but she goes for football heroes 
only! However, your touchdown chums 
have fixed up an introduction. So you 
don your Arrow Outfit—a triple threat of 


handsome Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief! 





3. Suzi purrs at your jiving ... is amazed 
that, for a football player, you’re such a 
smooth dancer. Your face blazes but she 
doesn’t notice! She’s gazing at your color- 
ful Arrow Tie and Arrow Handkerchief. 
(Depend on them for close teamwork!) 








2. To impress Suzi, your friends (?) say 
you’re a flash quarterback! That puts you 
in a jam, for, as a hero your score is zero. 
But wait till she sees how Arrow’s Mitoga 
fit flatters your torso. (Arrows are Sanfor- 
ized-labeled, shrinkage less than 1%.) 






& & 


4. You decide to confess the trickery. Suzi 
laughs. She’s so delighted with your danc- 
ing she accepts your prom bid!. MORAL: 
Though you never won lineage in a scrim- 
mage, Arrow can help you score on the 
dance floor! Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS AND TIES 


Handkerchiefs e Underwear e Sports Shirts 
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Walls should be made of rubber 
these days! But here’s a double- 
duty closet for Bud and Sis. 


TIPS FOR BOYS 
Share and Share Alike 


Sis’ clothes won't get in your way — 
or in your hair—if you design your 
closet for double-duty. In fact, two can 
live neater than one — you each have 
less space to look after! But, like all 
experiments, this one requires coopera- 
tion from both sides. Which means that 
you have to stick to your side of the 
closet. 

If Sis hangs her belts on a nail in the 
back of the closet —don’t trespass. 
Hammer your own nail! There’s a handy 
rack for your ties—so there’s no ex- 
cuse for draping them over Sis’ 
dresses — or the dresser! 

Even if you don’t share your closet, 
do away with that “Fibber McGee act” 
of piling shoes on the floor, along with 
baseball mitts, paint cans, science note- 
books, and battered model planes. It 
may take an extra second tonight to 
put your shoes back on the shelf, but 
youll make up that second tomorrow 
morning by knowing where they are. 

As for the paint cans and other as- 
sorted debris, get them up on the top 
shelf where they'll be out of your way. 
It’s easier to climb for them than to 


wade through them. 
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Want to Stretch Your Clothes Closet? 


If the suggested sketch doesn’t suit 
your needs, revise it. You may prefer 
to do away with the shoe shelves and 
hang your slacks inside the closet. Line 
your shoes up on the top shelf, in boxes 
labelled, “Saddle shoes,” “Moccasins,” 
for quick reference work. That leaves 
the inside of the closet door free for a 
cabinet. 

You can buy a cabinet at the hard- 
ware store or, if you’re handy, build it 
yourself, Make it your hobby lobby for 
chemistry flasks, stamp albums or what- 
ever else you dabble in. Or perhaps 
you'd like to use it for all those odds and 
ends that get in everybody’s way in the 
hall closet! A good prescription, this, for 
making friends of your family. 

You can adopt this hobby-lobby plan 
even if your closet is too shallow to ac- 
commodate a door-cabinet. Store your 
odds and ends on the shoe shelves, and 
hang shoe-bags on the door for footgear. 





T. 
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BUD AND SIS SHARE A CLOSET: Bud’s ties (1) and slacks (2) inside the closet 
door; shoe shelves divided between Bud’s footwear (3) and Sis’ (4). His 
jackets hang on the right side of the closet (5) which is separated from the 


left by a 


partition. A short metal rod braced against the partition holds 


Sis’ skirts (6). Above are her jackets (7), and alongside are her dresses (8). 


, 


TIPS FOR GIRLS 
Divide and Rule 


Perhaps you're one of the lucky ones 
who doesn’t have to share a closet. But 
no matter how much wardrobe space 
you have, your clothes are bound to be 
crushed unless you arrange them me- 
thodically. Away with closet-creases! 
A garment bag hung flat against the 
back wall will protect date dresses and 
your one-and-only formal from spots 
and rips. Hats will hold their shape if 
you keep them in hatboxes on the top 
shelf. Transparent plastic hatboxes are 
a good investment, but it’s easy to 
locate the right hat at the last minute 
if youll label the boxes: “Brown 
cloche,” “Blue beret,” etc. A small 
metal ring attached to the front of 
each box will eliminate tip-toe tactics 
and stretehing exercises, 

That top shelf is also a handy spot 
for pocketbooks and sweaters — both 
items to be filed away in boxes, bags, 
or plastic cases: (The pocketbooks, in- 
cidentally, will keep their good looks 
longer if you stuff them with tissue 
paper when you put them away.) 

If your closet does double-duty, 
mark your boxes with your name; ditto 
for your closet-mate’s. And once you 
choose sides, stick to them! 


Inside Stuff 


Does your decorating scheme stop 
at the outside door of your closet? Why 
not carry it inside? Here are some sug- 
gestions to start you off: That strip of 
wallpaper that was left over after 
papering your room (or the living 
room) will probably fit the panel on 
the inside of the closet door. Or per 
haps you'd prefer to use bright decals 
on the door. Choose narrow paper edg- 
ing in a matching color for shelf-trim. 
Wrap colored Scotch tape around the 
hanger pole to camouflage the spots 
where the paint is peeling. 

For an extra fillip, decorate your hat 
boxes and shoeboxes with either the 
Scotch tape or the shelf trim. Your 
brother may object to this feminine fook 
ishness, if you’re doubling up, but you 
can win him over by compromising of 
a solid-color decorating scheme. 
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OMS RIVER, N. J. has had Hal- 

lowe’en celebrations before, but last 
year’s was different — thanks to the co- 
operation of school students, school and 
township authorities, local merchants, 
and the Kiwanis Club. 

It took all of these people to make 
an idea work, but the idea was worth 
their effort. The school students got a 
holiday from classes. The merchants 
had their store windows decorated ar- 
tistically instead of smeared mercilessly. 
Toms River had a Hallowe’en without 
hoodlums! 

Here’s the story: 

A local pastor, the Rev. William H. 
Matthews, Jr., proposed to the Kiwanis 
‘tub that they get the cooperation of 
school students, school authorities, and 
local merchants in a project to decorate 
store windows with paintings for Hal- 
lowe’en. 

The Kiwanians went to work. The 
merchants not only consented to co- 
operate, but contributed $100 worth of 
merchandise for prizes to the student 
artists. The Township Committee con- 
tributed $100 more. The two fire com- 
panies who, in prewar years, had spon- 
sored a costume parade and: street 
dance, agreed to repeat the celebration. 
The high school dance band volunteered 
to furnish music for the street dance. 
Even the weatherman obliged with 
seven perfect days in Hallowe’en week. 


Paint Instead of Grease 


All students from the sixth to twelfth 
grades competed, working in teams. 
There were three divisions in the con- 
test for prizes: Hallowe’en drawings, art 
decoration, and commercial pictures. 

Each student team was assigned a 
store window. They measured the win- 
dow and submitted a small scale layout 
of their plans to the two art teachers, 
Mrs. Ethel E. Lewis and Miss Margaret 
Meredith. With their plans approved 
the students were ready to go to work 
on the windows — with tempera paint. 

Two days before Hallowe’en they 
were dismissed from classes and spent 
the whole day on the sidewalks — paint- 
ing pictures. Each group had its com- 
plete outfit of paints, brushes, water, 
rags, and razor blades. 

It was fun, but the kids were serious 


Without Hoodlums 


about what they were doing. Hundreds 
of citizens stopped to watch the pic- 
tures grow. A few merchants who had 
not signed up for pictures changed their 


minds and asked the students to 
decorate their windows. It was valuable 
advertising. 


There were all sorts of “artistic ex- 
pressions” — pumpkin faces, witches, 
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spooks, farm and forest landscapes, 
scarecrows, and some very clever draw- 
ings of carrots, turnips and other vege- 
tables and fruits in human form. 

The forty-two finished windows, 
decorated by 100 students, drew ap- 
plause from everyone — merchants, pa- 
rents, and teachers alike. The art work 
was judged by three local citizens and 
prizes were awarded at the street dance 
following the Hallowe’en costume pa- 
rade, 

It was all fun — and no horseplay — 
and it proves again that school and town 
can work together in a community effort 
to the benefit of all. 





118 PRIZES! 


Set DE |. ic cancdnecdseaccede sc eee 
BE DE io cancnoumicicamriessstc ee 
Ge AEE sc cadadameaise ba kieese $10.00 
eer trp 15 Prizes of $1 Each 


100 Honorable Mentions — 2 vacuum- 
packed tins of Planters Peanuts 


Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of 21 may 
compete. < 
2. After completing the puzzle, 
write a sentence of 18 words or 
less, beginning “I like Planters 
Peanuts because—,” and contain- 
ing at least 3 words from the puzzle. 


3. Each contestant may submit 
more than one entry. Send empty 


ENTER THE “MR. PEANUT” 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 




































Planters Peanut bag or wrapper 
with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper 


ACROSS 


. What you get from eat- 


ing Planters Peanuts. 


1. 


DOWN 


What Planters prepares 
for your enjoyment. 





showing. Mr. Peanut. On top of 4. What Planters Peanuts 2. To go in. 

page write your name, age, home 8 th ge 3. a. kept as a 
address, city and state. 9. Single unit. 5. Capital of Latvia. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest 10. Obtain or become. 6. A color. 

Editor, 14th Floor, 220 East 42nd 11. Soft coat of hair that 7. Pertaining to a certain 
St., New York 17, N. Y., to arrive 12 oe many animals. 9 yo ype alts ; 

by midnight, March 4, 1947. No en- 13. Foot (abbrev.) 14. Particle used “to show 
tries accepted after that date. 14. Hebrew prophet and where. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those book of the Old Testa- - Qbiective case of |. 
submitting complete and correct 18 ctiaduune of crisp : a choice. Ee as 
solutions to the puzzle and whose P peanuts. 17. Steamship (abbrev.) 
statements are considered most ac- 22. Built or formed. 18. From noon till midnight. 
curate and suitable for advertising 23. Company (abbrev.) 19. Louisiana (abbrev.) 
and publicity use. Judges’ decision 25. Kind of fish. 20. In the Year of Our Lord. 
is final. Winners will be announced 26. To regret. 21. Northeast (abbrev.) 

. : i . 27. Personal pronoun. 23. Line of action. 

in the April 28th issue of this maga- 28. Consumes . 24. Kind of poem. 

zine. In the event of a tie for any 99 Place from which 25. Greek Island. 

prize offered, duplicate prizes will golfer starts playing 27. What you wear on 
be awarded, each hole. your 











Water Hog 


(Concluded) 


There was no trouble after that about 
water. 

Fall eventually turned into winter, 
and it looked as though winter would 
turn into spring with no more than a 
nip or two of frost. But what happened 
in the’ middle of February amazed 
everyone. On a Thursday it began to 
snow, slowly at first, in advance flurries, 
and then fast as the giant flakes, hurried 
by feathery multitudes from above, 
pelted blindingly at the silent world. 
Faster and faster they came, crowning 
the loaf-shaped haystacks, drifting over 
roads and fences, burying sagebrush in 
a foaming sea, and laying siege to 
house and barn, nearly driving the 
dirty gray smoke back into its chimneys 
in shame. 

It was to such a snowbound scene 
that Rourke awakened in the smaller 
hours of Monday morning. He was loath 
to leave a warm bed for the discom- 
forts of a drafty barn, but he knew that 
milking had to be done. Having buckled 
his overshoes and lingeringly donned a 
mackinaw, Rourke lifted a corner of the 
kitchen windowblind, to stare into the 
velvety pre-dawn darkness. Funny, he 
thought, how warm the darkness looked; 
he was always slightly shocked at the 
chill which blued his hands and rouged 
his ears when he stepped into the murky 
outdoors. Every morning he performed 
the windowblind ceremony partly be- 
cause it delayed his projection into a 
world of clanking milk-pails, heavy- 
odored cattle, milk-hungry cats, and 
frigid, glaring light bulbs. 

There would be all these things this 
morning—and something more. In fact, 
it was queer the cows weren’t bawling 
already. They had been on reduced ra- 
tions for the last three days, and now 
the hay was all gone. He had meant to 
order hay on Thursday, but the swirling 
snow had made him change his mind. 
He would wait till Friday—by that time 
the snow would be melted. - 

Friday had come and more snow with 
it. Deeper and deeper it had piled. That 
day the mailman had made his last de- 
livery and chugged back into the swirl- 
ing veil of white, his Model T protest- 
ing at each turn of the engine. At 11:30 
a.m., the milk driver heaved the ten- 
gallon cans onto his truck. By mid- 
afternoon all by-roads were blocked. 

Rourke turned to the red cookstove, 
where a battered teakettle steamed 
merrily. After scalding a can, he refilled 
the kettle and set it back to boil. Then, 
collecting a couple of milk pails, he 
started with his load of tinware for the 
barn. 

There were a lot of things about the 
cattle business Rourke didn’t under- 





stand, but there was one thing he knew 
by rote: a cow has to have enough of 
the right kind of feed before she will 
produce milk. Oh, sure, she will give 
milk even when she hasn’t had feed for 
a day or two: but for continued produc- 
tion she must have a properly balanced 
diet. It hadn’t taken Rourke long to dis- 
cover that; now he was re-learning his 
lesson. He weighed the appetites of 23 
ravenous bovines against the slender 
supply of oats in the feed house and 
decided that only a miracle could save 
the herd. Miracles seemed few and far 
between in Idaho. 

Pausing in the deep-scooped path 
Rourke glanced across the drifted south 
pasture, faintly blue-white in the wan- 
ing moonlight and scored by the pale 
shadows of twisted apple trees. From 
the firmament stars like hard chunks of 
ice sparkled in their Stygian showcase. 
The tall man’s eyes remained fixed on 
the barren orchard, whose octopus arms 
clawed the sky. 

Old Haley had a pretty good year, he 
thought. A pretty good year. Made a 
slew of money off his apples and had a 
good crop of grass to boot. 

The remembrance of grass brought 
to mind that sunny day last fall when 
Jack and he had paid Haley a little 
visit. 

Only when his nose began to feel like 
an icicle did the tall Irishman’s thoughts 
fall back on present problems. He sud- 


denly found himself standing in the- 


middle of the path staring into space, 
while the milk can and pails were be- 
ginning to feel like lead. Then in a half- 
despairing, half-fighting mood he con- 
tinued toward the barn. Sure funny the 
cows weren't kicking up a fuss. They 
made an awful racket yesterday morn- 
ing—mebbe they’re still asleep. 

The gate hinge squealed as‘he passed 
through. One of the cats came racing 
down the snow-banked path to meet 
him, leaping lightly from boulder to 
boulder over the rock wall which shut 
off the barnyard. It rubbed a meowing 
ball of fur against his booted leg as he 
unfastened the double barn door. 

The familiar, pungent aroma of cat- 
tle, manure, old burlap, and hay greeted 
Rourke’s nostrils. In fact, the odor and 
the scene was so familiar that for a mo- 
ment he couldn’t place what was the 
matter. 

Then it struck him: the cows were 
lined in their stanchions, quietly munch- 
ing and contentedly tossing their heads. 

Rourke took a step closer, looked 
hard and blinked. He dropped the 
buckets and can with a clatter. 

“Tll be darned,” he ejaculated in- 
credulously, “Orchard grass!” He rubbed 
his unshaven chin and stared thought- 
fully at his boots. “The old cuss,” he 
muttered, “couldn’t let an animal suffer. 
Poor, lonely, old cuss.” 
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That's a Joke, Son 


As you've probably read, Senator 
Slaghorn — Kenny Delmar — is a movie 
star now. You'll soon be seeing It’s 4 
loke, Son, starring Kenny. e 

Kenny was a surprise to us. He didn’t 
look at all as we had imagined he 
would. He’s a stocky little man with 
bushy hair that stands up in different 
directions, and he wears big, black, 
horn-rimmed glasses. 

In fact, he looks something like a fat 
Harold Lloyd. We told him so. 

“That’s what they said at the studio, 
too,” he told us, “They won't let me 
wear my horn-rimmed glasses because 
with them on I look too much like 
Lloyd. In fact, they gave me a flock of 
makeup tests, and I looked like too 
many actors — like Jean Hersholt, Ed- 
ward G, Robinson, J. Carrol Naish and 
Ed Wynn.” 

But after thirty-six makeup tests he 
finally wound up looking the way peo- 
ple think Sen. Claghorn should look. 
He'll just wear his own face plus big, 
bushy, prop eyebrows. He'll have no 
beard and no moustache, and his glasses 
will be the pince-nez type. 

There will be plenty of gags about 
the South, of course, in It’s a Joke, Son. 
This is one of them. 

Una Merkel, Claghorn’s wife, tells 
him to come into the house — “a north 
wind is blowing, and you'll catch cold.” 

Replies the Senator: “There is no such 
thing as a north wind. That’s just the 
south wind coming back home.” 

— Erskine Johnson 


Wrong Profile 


In a Hollywood haberdashery, John 
Barrymore once selected a number of 
articles, ordered them sent to his home 
address, and started to leave. “And your 
name?” asked the clerk. 

“Barrymore,” was the cold reply. 

“Your first name, please?” 

John looked at the clerk in surprise, 
then barked, “Ethel!” 


The Best I Know 
Clean Cameraman 


Since shooting started on. Samuel 
Goldwyn’s The Secret Life of Walter 


Mitty, starring Danny Kzye,. specula~ 
tion has been rife as to why Technicolor 
cameraman Lee Garmes wears gloves 
One faction said it was an affectation, 
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and another claimed Garmes.had ak 





lergies. When finally asked, Garmes 
plied: “to keep my hands clean!” 
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ARE YOU GETTING YOURS? 


If not — or if you know someone 
who isn’t — here’s an inside tip: 
the last 9 issues of this term are 
obtainable for about HALF the 
usual subscription price. Your 
teacher has complete informa- 
tion and a special order card in 
the teacher's desk copy this 
week. Ask to be included in the 
class subscription NOW! 


- killed anyone today?” 











Be-Spectacled Interruption 


The world-famous traveler, lecturing 
about his adventures and coming to his 
most thrilling experience, exclaimed in 
atone of awe, “Friends, there are some 
spectacles that one never forgets. . . .” 

“Pardon me, sir,” interrupted a bright 
little woman down ‘in the front row, 
“but will you tell me where I can get a 


pair? I am always forgetting mine.” 
Quote 


Left Behind 


Three professors, were sitting in a 
railway station, waiting for a train. They 
became so deeply engrossed in conver- 
sation that they failed to notice when 
the train arrived. In fact, not until it 
was pulling in did they see it. All three 
sprinted with great diligence, and two 
of them caught the train. 

The third was standing dejectedly on 
the platform when a waggish bystander 
said, “Why look so sad? Two out of 
three made it. That’s a pretty good 
average.” 

“Yes, I know,” sighed the professor, 


“but they came down to see me off.” 
Christian Science Monitor 


Air Conditioning 


Two Ubangi girls met on a very hot 
day in the jungle. One of them stuck her 
face up close to that of the other, and 
rapidly repeated: 

“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 


peppers! Now you fan me awhile!” 
McCall Spirit 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES — Advertising Design, 
tllustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design, 


- Textile Design 
42 Studios 75 Instructors 60th Year 


Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 
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Busman’s Holiday 


Rapier-wit Peter Lorre has an an- 
swer for everything. 

A garrulous lady visitor, meeting him 
on the set of The Chase recently, asked 
him coyly: “Oh, Mr. Lorre, have you 


“No, Madam,” Lorre replied acidly. 


“Fortunately for you, I’m just resting.” 
Erskine Johnson 


Hallelujah! 


A woman phoned her bark to arrange 
for the disposal of a thousand-dollar 
bond. 

“Is the bond for redemption or con- 
version?” a clerk inquired. 

There was a long pause, then the 
woman asked: “Am I talking to the First 
National Bank, or the First Baptist 
Church?” 


Coronet 


Out-Maneuvered 


Private Jones, an inveterate and suc- 
cessful gambler, was such a demoraliz- 
ing influence in his unit that his lieuten- 
ant, after trying unsuccessfully to re- 
form him, sent him before the captain. 
After the interview the lieutenant was 
summoned. 

“I’ve shown Private Jones he can lose 
a bet,” the captain said. “I asked him 
why he couldn’t stop betting, and he 
said: ‘Sir, it’s a habit I can’t seem to 
lose. Why, I'll bet you a dollar right now 
you have a mole on your left shoulder.’ 
Well, I knew darn well I hadn’t, so I 
took off my shirt and showed him. He 
admitted he had lost and paid the dol- 
lar. I guess that'll hold him!” 

The lieutenant was so noticeably si- 
lent that the captain asked: “What’s the 
matter? Aren’t you pleased?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply. “You see, on 
the way ‘to your quarters Jones bet me 
$5 he’d have the shirt off your back in 


five minutes.” 
The Kablegram 


Wrong Technique 


One of the Milwaukee Journal’s crack 
writers received a note from a co-ed of 
the University of Wisconsin journalism 
school: 

“Dear Sir: I admire your writing style 
very much and I have been using the 
same style myself on class assignments. 
However, when I turned in my stuff, I 
got a C. How do you get away with it 


on your paper?” 
Philadelphia Record 


Short and to the Point 


Our neighbor was very worried be- 
cause she had not heard for several 
weeks from her son who was away at 
boarding school. Eventually, however, 
she received a letter which read: 

“Dear Mother: They are making us 
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If it’s an Esterbrook 
it has the 


RIGHT POINT for 
the way YOU write 


There’s no more practical or economical 
pen for school and campus work than 
an Esterbrook. That’s because only the 
Esterbrook offers 33 different points 
for your personal selection — each re- 
newable and replaceable. No matter 
what the assignment, Esterbrook always 
gives you the right point for the way 
you write. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





a) numbered point styles 


Gsterbrook 





write our pg Love, Jack.” 
Atlanta Journal 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 















On U. S. Highway 60, Greyhound buses serve the mag- 
nificently restored sections of Williamsburg, Virginia 
— Capital of Colonial America from 1690 to 1780. 


BY HIGHWAY 


you'll see these thrilling close-ups of American history 


@ Being locked up in the prison stocks of Old 
Williamsburg wasn’t so funny, 200 years ago, 
when that same punishment was meted out for 
wife-beating and Sabbath-breaking! 

In a way, those grim stocks represent the con- 
fining restrictions of travel before America’s fine 
highways were developed—before Greyhound 


buses rolled along those highways, through every 


one of the 48 states. 


Greyhound travel reveals more spots where his- 
tory happened than does any other transportation 


system—shows these places to travelers close-up, 
along pleasant tree-lined streets and at wayside 
shrines like this one. While it offers so much in 
scenic enjoyment, Greyhound also provides more 
frequent schedules, more comfortable seating—and 
fares that remain amazingly low, while other 
living costs shoot up, 


...and only by GREYHOUND 


you'll fully enjoy each scenic mile 


GREYHOUND 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE . ©, 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
ls Europe Going Communist? (pp. 5, 6) 
A One-Period Lesson Plan 


AIM 
To evaluate the political trend in Europe in the light of 
the first postwar elections. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


What comparisons can be drawn between the present post- 
war period and those years directly after World War I? 

What lessons can be drawn from the elections held in the 
following countries: (1) England; (2) France; (3) Italy; 
(4) Germany? What is the popular trend in Europe? 

Much has been reported on the methods employed be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in countries within the Russian orbit. 
Can students cite any specific examples where these methods 
have been used to control the people’s votes? How do the 
election results in the Russian sphere of influence measure up 
to the provisions of the Yalta Declaration? 

What reasons can students give for the rout of the Con- 
servative party in England? Do they considey this trend 
one in the direction of eventual Communism? 

Challenge students to give their definitions of the tollow- 
ing: (1) communism; (2) liberalism; (3) socialism. 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTION 

Students will enjoy an informal round table discussion on 
the merits and faults ot each of the above major political 
divisions. Wherever possible, encourage them to peg their 
arguments or opinions to facts and not emotional fancies. 


REFERENCES 
The Return of the West, by William S. Schlamm. Fortune, 


October, 1946. 
Does Europe Face Holy War? by Paul Hutchinson. Life, 
September 23, 1946. - 
(Continued on page 2-T) 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Water Hog (p. 25) 


QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 

1. Why did Tim Rourke need water? 

2. Why did Old Man Haley need it? 

3. What had Rourke expected life in the West to be? 

4. What kind of home had he built for himself? 

5. In what way was young Jack Ingersoll differegt from 
the other farmers? 

6. How did the two younger men feel about Haley’s mow- 
ing and storing orchard grass? 

7. What protection of their water rights should Tim and 
Jack have been able to count on? Why couldn’t they? 

8. What reply did they get from Haley when they de- 
manded water from him? 

9. How did they obtain water? 

10. Why had Rourke failed to order hay for his cows 
when his supply ran low? 

11. What did he see which surprised him when he 
opened the barn door? 

12. Who had provided fodder for his cattle? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

How far do you think each of the men was right in his 
way of handling the community water problem? 

What better solution can you suggest? 

Discuss the men as three different types of farmers. 


Effects in the Short Story (p. 21) 
QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 

“1. What does the author say is the first purpose of all 
good story tellers? 

2. What second purpose may some stories have? 

3. What three ways of catching reader interest does the 


article discuss? 


SOMETHING TO DO ‘ 
Open a book of short stories or any current magazine that 
prints stories, and read the first two or three sentences of 


(Continued on page 2-T) 








For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


It’s Socialism, Not Communism, by Harold Laski, The 
New York Times Magazine, August 26, 1945. 


The Communist Party In America 

(pp. 8, 9, 10) 

Students should be reminded that in a democracy the 
right of free speech, opinion, and party must be upheld. 
The topic up for discussion is a highly controversial one and 
should be approached entirely on the basis of the facts in 
the article. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

What is the basic theory of the Communist Party? 

How does the Party use the cause for the underprivileged 
groups to further its own ends? 

What do students know about the personalities in the 
American branch of the party? 

What is meant by the Third International and the party 
“line”? 

Do students feel people are justified in calling all those 
in this country who strive for social progress, “reds”? What 
effect does this have on the party’s position? 


-ACTIVITY SUGGESTION 

The many facts raised in this article will make stimulating 
background and “ammunition” for the round table discus- 
sion on the trend in European politics. We suggest that the 
two be combined as a unit, and that before attempting any 
genera¥ discussion a part of the period he set aside for study 
of the points made and their background. 


Counterfeiting (p. 11) 
DISCUSSICN QUESTIONS 


How can you tell bogus from real money? What are some 
of the highlights in the Government’s long campaign against 
counterfeiting? 

Aside from detecting faulty coins and bills, what other 
type of legal tender is the Secret Service on the lookout for? 


REFERENCE 

The United States Secret Service (Treasury Department), 
Washington, D. C., has put out an excellent teachers’ study 
guide and quiz: “Know Your Money.” Free on request. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 

1. Funny Money: 1—Know Your Money; 2—passing the queer; 
$—government checks; 4—Frank J. Wilson; 5—Not worth a Con- 
tinental; 6—unnaturally white. 

Il. The Supreme Court: 1—(F); 2—(T); 3—(F); 
5—(F); 6—(F); 7—(F): 8—(T); 9—(T); 10—(T). 

Ill. Is Europe Going Communist? 1—(b); 2—(a); 3—(d); 
4—(c). 

IV. The Communist Party in America: 4, 
5, 7, 3. 


4—(F); 


9, I, 6, 8; 10, 2, 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” (p. 24) 


Put Your Story Over: 1-a; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-d; 6-c; 7-d; 8-c; 
9-c; 10-c, 


Lullabies and Drumbeats: Reading for Rhythm. 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


several. Which would you like to read? Can you tell why 
and what kind of story you think each will be? 


The Critical Year (p. 17) 
QUESTIONS FOR RAPID CHECK 


1. What town is the scene of this play? 

2. Describe the stage set and the opening action. 

8. Why is Grandma Orne angry with Paul Revere? 

4. Why does she think that the men who fought for free- 
dom now want a king? 

5. Why is-Old Jeems in a bad mood today? 

6. Describe the exit of Old Jeems from the stage. 


7. Who was governor of Massachusetts at the time of the — 


play? 


8. What report of his interview with the governor does 


Danie] Shay bring back to the ether men? 


Y. What steps has the governor taken to break up the 


plans of the discontented men? 

10. What remedy does Shays urge the men to try? 

11. What counter proposal dees Paul Revere make? 

12. What sentence does the ¢onstable’s proclamation pass 
on D«niel Shays? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
Do you think Revere is correct in what he has to say about 
the phasing of the Declaration of Independence? 


Mary of the lines, the problems, the feelings of the char- © 


act-rs in this play can be duplicated or applied to world 
conditions and our own national problems today. Find as 
many parallels as you can, 

You know chat Paul Green has put a great deal of imagi- 
nation into this play. Do you think that he has produced a 
realistic or fantastic picture of his story? 





CUMING NEXT WEEK 
Ncvember 4, 1946 i 


* For Social Studies and General Classes 

Your Congressman’s Job, by Senator J. William Ful- 
bright: The Senator from Arkansas tells what his 
job means to himself and the country. 

What the Peace Conference Achieved: A resume of 
the Paris meetings. 

Off-Year Elections, by Dr. Henry Steele Commager. 

World’s Largest Printer: The story of the Government 
Printing Office, from our Washington Correspondent. 

Who’s Who-in the News: Personality sketches. 


For English Classes 

The Critical Year — Part II, by Paul Green, a play. 
How Paul Revere and Daniel Shays dealt with 
Samuel Adams. 

War and the Poet — Soldier verse from Li Po to the 
present. 

What’s in a Word — Sketch on ety.aology. 

Words That Shook the World — Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Hunting Weather — A story of returned veterans’ by 
Walter Havighurst. 
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lost Men of American History, by 


Stewart H. Holbrook.. Macmillan, 
1946, $3.50. 
Both English and Social Studies 


teachers will find this book achieves a 
high standard for readability and infor- 
mation. Starting with the housing 
adopted by Captain John Smith, and 
the introduction of the log cabin by the 
§wedish colonists, it comes down to 
the present. The “lost men” — who were 
never given their due in history — were 


‘al worthy of a better fate. All were 


wlorful geniuses in their own right and 
prodigious contributors to the life 
which all the world recognizes as Amer- 
ican. Some of them have been “hon- 
ored” in Scholastic’s Builders of America 
Series; many others will probably be 
strangers to you. Among the latter 
group are Frederic Tudor, the first Ice 
King; William Hoard, the father of 
standardized, sanitary dairying; John 
Baldwin, who invented the grindstone 
and spent his profits for co-education. 
Women, too, receive their just measure 
of acclaim — Dr. Mary Walker; Doro- 


thea Dix; Clara Barton; the Grimké 
sisters, to name only a few. 
Aibum of American History (1835- 


1893), edited by Jarnes Truslow Ad- 
ams. Scribner’s, 1946, $7.50. 


The Album of American History se- 
ties started in 1944 is now enhanced 
by a third -volume covering the Civil 
War period and later 19th century, 
which in every respect lives up to its 
expectations. No finer collection of pic- 
torial Americana is to be found between 
the covers of a book. The commentary 
throughout is excellent, crisp and au- 
thoritative, a svorthy supplement to the 
admirable pictures. 


ist Denver Congress on Air Age Edu- 
cation, University of Denver Press, 
1946, $2.50. 


More important than the physical 
realities of speed and distance embod- 
ied in aeronautical improvemenfs are 
the provocative problems of human re- 
lations on a world scale, considered at 
the Denver Congress on Air Age Edu- 
tation. The challenges of new ques- 
tions in the fields of politics, economics, 


and social relations were accepted and 


evaluated by leading representatives of 
the aviation industry and the educa- 
tional world. The finds of the Congress 
are perhaps too general, but agreement 


WB was reached that rather than increase 





@ the technical education program: in 


- Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


aviation, the social implications of the 
air age should be strongly stressed in 
the public schools, 


Plastics, by A. J. Lockrey. D. Van Nos- 
trand, 1946, $2.75. 


How to do things with plastics 
which formerly were impossible is the 
theme of this second edition of a useful 
book for school or home work shop. 
Three new chapters of information on 
Acrylic Resins, Acetates, and Slush 
Molding, and a greatly extended 
“Where-to-Buy-It” section make this 
edition a valuable source. The project 
designs for shop use are commendable. 


The American High School, Harper, 
1946, $3.00. 


The John Dewey Society has made 
another thought-provoking contribution 
to education with this, its Eighth Year 
Book. It is a compilation of many ex- 
pert educators who analyze the sta- 
tus and needs of American youth and 
how the high school can assist the stu- 





3-T 


dent’s transition into adult life. Current 
practices in, and problems of, high 
schools are evaluated, and the require- 
ments of youth to the “offerings and re- 
sults of typical high school programs” 
are compared. Constructive emphasis 
is placed on the way we must come to 
grips with the challenge of making the 
high school education for all fulfill its 
promise. Specific recommendations for 
vocational classes, curriculum changes. 
aud teacher training are outlined. 

In High School for Tomorrow, by 
Dan Stiles, Harpers, 1946, $2.50, we 
have a more personal and less objective 
point of view. His accent is entirely on 
activity-work programs and _ student 
participation as they pertain to the 
needs of non-academic students. Mr. 
Stiles drives home his points with 
caustic vigor. Educators will find much 
material for revitalizing our high schools 
by camparing the two points of view. 


32 Roads to the White House, by Al- 
berta Powell Graham. Nelson, 1946. 
$2.75. 

Although this .book is written - for 
young children, it may appeal to slower. 
older groups for it is entertainingly 
written, embellished with excellent il 
lustrations: by George Avison, and 
handles historical facts and vignettes 
with all the charm of light fiction. 
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TUT INVITATION TO A PARTY UTD 


F you plan to attend the convention of the National Coun- 


cil of Teachers of English at Atlantic City this year... 


classroom quantities . . . 


you a Guest Card. 


and are a subscriber to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English, or Prep magazines in 


You are cordially invited to a party, including 
buffet supper, at the Hotel Claridge on November 
28 as a guest of Scholastic Magazines. 

Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher, will’ be host at the party, 
which will begin at 5:30 p. m. and end before the evening 
session begins. Return the coupon below, and we will send 





Please send me a Guest Card for the Scholastic party 





NAME 
SCHOOL 





STREET 





CITY 


ZONE 





STATE ——~=- 





MAGAZINE USED 


Scholastic Magazines 


Send this coupon to: Mr. C. R. Shuford 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








SPECIAL RATES 


ON THE LAST NINE ISSUES 


OF THE SEMESTER 


ARE SOME OF YOUR PUPILS 
NOT GETTING THEIR OWN COPIES? 


OR the newcomers to your 
classes, and those pupils who failed 
to subscribe earlier, we will send you 
the last nine issues of the semester 
at special short-term rates. This offer 


is made to assist you in having the 


magazine received and enjoyed by: 


ALL your students. 


Use the special card enclosed, and let 
us know your requirements prompt- 
ly. The subscriptions will begin with 
the issue of November 4. No payment 


is required with the order. 





News and 


NEW ENGLISH COURSE 


A course of study in English for ex q 


perimental use in the Chicago Publie™ 


Schools, prepared under the direction | 


of Dr. John W. Belt by Misses. Nelle 
F. Kerehner, Isabel Kincheloe and) 
members of the Research Staff of the: 
Bureau of Curriculum, has been drafted: 
with insight and great care. Designed 
for use in Grades 9B through 124A, it igt 
a mine of appealing suggestions for cres 
ative education. Among its virtues i§] 
taking cognizance of radio-movie im- 
pact on the student mind and setting? 
criteria for judging merit in these fields, 

Divétsity and variety of techniques: 
make rich use of both individual and) 
group approaches to understanding. 
The course advances skills for use rather 
than as arbitrary exercises, and attempts) 
to show purposes of education and not’ 
simply to administer it as “good for 
you.” Scholastic Magazines are a recome} 
mended source of material in many of 
the units. a 

The course errs, perhaps, from too. 
high, rather than too low an aspiration, 
requiring the finest teaching techniques? 
and standards of taste from its expow 
nents. It is not material for the novices 


ROYAL CROWN CONTEST 


A 100-word letter writing contest 
open to all senior or junior high school 
students is announced by Royal Crow 
Cola, Dept. $3, Columbus, Georgiay 
The topic: “The most interesting a 
ity of our teen-age club or youth 
center.” Substantial cash prizes are of 
fered plus a special prize to the club My 
which the winning contestant is a mem 
ber. 
This is how it works: If you win first 
prize you receive $200 in U. S. Savings§ 
Bends, your club wins a Wurlitzer 
K 1015 phonograph. There are over 90) 
prizes in all, ranging down to records if 
lieu of bonds. Entries must be in omy 
or before Nov. 30 and should. include? 
the following information: (1) name 
and address plainly printed at the top. 
of the paper; (2) age; (3) name 6 
club or youth center. Mail al] entries @ 
the above address marked Contest. 


ANNUAL TALENT SEARCH 


The sixth annual search for sciene 
talent among high school seniors, spot 
sored by the Westinghouse Education 
Foundation, began on Sept. 25, For im 
formation and entry blanks write & 
Eastern Publicity Division of Westing 
house Electric Corporation, 40 Wal 
Si. New York 5. N. Y a 


| 





